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THE “NEWER” AMERICAN POETRY. 


By KaTHERINE BreéEcy, Litt.D. 


SIOWEVER shy and suspicious one may be of the 

rich word renaissance (it was rich, until beg- 
; gared by much casual use!), no one can deny 
that something of the kind has actually taken 
= place in our American poetry during the last ten 
years. The thing has gone beyond the point of argument. 
Poetry—which never ceases to be written, apparently—is ac- 
tually read again. It is even bought again, wherever people 
have inherited or cultivated the pious habit of buying books. 
It has become, as it ought to be, a natural, freely accepted, 
freely discussed part of the national life. By the same token, 
it is found commenting boldly upon and trying wisely or un- 
wisely to interpret our national problems. And the amazing 
thing is that scarcely one of the outstanding American poets 
of to-day was known a decade back. We are perhaps too near 
the phenomenon to see clearly when or where or how it came 
to pass: but we are reasonably certain it was not a result of 
the World War. For that memorable year 1914 saw in the 
United States the publication of such radically dissimilar yet 
such intensely significant volumes as Vachel Lindsay’s Congo 
and Other Poems, Amy Lowell’s Sword Blades and Poppy 
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Seed, Joyce Kilmer’s Trees, Louis Untermeyer’s Challenge, 
Robert Frost’s North of Boston, and the first anthology of the 
imagists—while Edwin Arlington Robinson and the young 
Edna St. Vincent Millay had already published important 
work, although not in important book form. There, indeed, 
was a surge of creative energy which might well have stag- 
gered both critic and reader, if the destructive energy of the 
war had not driven it to the back of men’s minds! The next 
year brought Edgar Lee Masters’s ubiquitously discussed 
Spoon River Anthology, which Mr. Untermeyer rightly calls 
“one of the land-marks of American literature.” In 1916 Carl 
Sandburg threw out the added bomb of his Chicago Poems. 
And by 1917 the “new” poetry was, to quote its ardent histo- 
rian,’ in the way of being ranked as “America’s first national 
art; its success was sweeping, its sales unprecedented. People 
who never before had read verse, turned to it and found they 
could not only read but relish it. They discovered that for the 
enjoyment of poetry it was not necessary to have at their 
elbows a dictionary of rare words and classical references. 
The new product spoke to them in their own language. And 
it did more: it spoke to them of what they had scarcely ever 
heard expressed, it was not only close to their soil but nearer 
their souls.” This, of course, is the criticism of a protagonist; 
but one of the few adverse comments which might be added 
by any advocatus diaboli (or perhaps this time it would be 
advocatus angeli!) is that the soil tended to receive more at- 
tention than the soul from these young singers. That was one 
reason, although far from the whole reason, for their prompt 
popularity. 

The makers of this “new” American poetry may be 
divided into two groups: modern poets, a surprisingly large 
and inclusive company; and the somewhat narrower and 
noisier band of professional modernists. The distinction is 
not always easy to make, since literary frontiers tend so con- 
stantly to change and overlap; but one feels that Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson and Edna Millay belong to the first group 
(where Joyce Kilmer would also have belonged), while Amy 
Lowell, Carl Sandburg, and a veritable mob of minors and 


1Some of the volumes used in preparing this article ere: Modern American 
Poetry, by Louis Untermeyer (Harcourt, Brace & Co.); Our Best Poets, by Theodore 
Maynard (Henry Holt & Co.); American Poetry, 1922, A Miscellany (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.); and, of course, the works of the poets themselves, collected and uncollected. 
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very minors following in their wake, are of the second. Per- 
haps one may with impunity, and without discourtesy, suggest 
that the “moderns,” although they may be innovators and 
experimentalists by force of circumstances, are chiefly con- 
cerned with being poets—while. the “modernists,” although 
they may and do at moments produce authentic poetry, are 
fundamentally consecrated to the necessity of being new. 

The two strains blend often in Vachel Lindsay, one of 
the most challenging personalities of the new army. No one 
has been more bravely, even brazenly, experimental than he; 
no one, in the early verses at least, suffered more acute danger 
of falling either into the provincial or the grotesque. In fact, 
he has been all of these things at times. He has been the 
exponent of syncopated or “jazz” poetry, of trick poetry; he 
has interpreted the negro camp-meeting rather than the garden 
of Lorenzo or the grove of Plato. But there is a penetrating 
power and music in his best verses—there is a burning sin- 
cerity underneath his horseplay. He has longed “to live in 
mankind”—as Whitman longed fierily, and Edwin Markham 
broodingly, and Joyce Kilmer with tender humorousness—and 
he has longed quite evangelistically to spread abroad beauty. 
So the man who wrote “Simon Legree” wrote also “The 
Chinese Nightingale” and “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Mid- 
night.” In his newest book, Going to the Sun, Mr. Lindsay in- 
sists that the whimsical verses are of secondary importance to 
his whimsical illustrations. But there are one or two real 
poems scattered among this high-spirited foolery about Johnny 
Appleseed and the Mystic Rooster. There is, for instance, the 
sudden pause of a passage such as this: 


On the mountain peak called “Going to the Sun,” 
‘ A comet stopped to drink from a cool spring 

And like a spirit-harp began to sing. 

The harp sound stayed, though he went up and on. 
It turned to thunder, when he had quite gone— 
And yet was like a soft voice of the sea, 

And every whispering root and very blade of grass 
And every tree 

In the whole world, and brought thoughts of old songs 
That blind men sang ten thousand years ago, 

And all the springtime hearts of every nation know. 
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There is the glamour of what one has learned to call Celtic 
magic—Celtic magic struck from the flint of our own Middle 
West! 

There is magic, too, quantities of it, in the work of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, the newest winner of the Pulitzer prize for 
poetry. An alluring figure she has always been, this youthful, 
auburn-haired wraith of a woman, with her enchantment and 
her disenchantment, her sweetness and her cynicism, her dar- 
ing and her half-nervous deviltry. 

“O world, I cannot hold thee close enough!” she has cried 
in the ecstasy of her love for beauty; and perhaps no one has 
ever gathered up into a single poem all the heart’s unquench- 
able love of human things—the earthly loveliness, the earthly 
passion which must be smuggled even into heaven and hidden 
under a corner of God’s robe—as she has done in that haunt- 
ing but unorthodox version of the Dies Ire which she calls 
“The Blue Flag in the Bog.” Here again the poet’s preoccupa- 
tion with the soul is less poignant than her preoccupation with 
the soil. But a greater poet than Miss Millay—a poet who has 
found the mystical secret toward which more than once her 
fingers seem to grope—was not afraid to anticipate the day 
when our 

crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree 


And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In white Cecilia’s lap of snows! . 


None among these “newer” poets is doing more interesting, 
more piercing, or more arresting work than Miss Millay, and 
no American woman—with the antipodal exception of Louise 
Imogen Guiney—has yet surpassed her artistry. It would 
be a pity if her manner should stiffen into mannerism; if the 
delicate lure of irony or the less delicate lure of perversity 
should snare her swift feet and hold them back from the 
goal of ultimate beauty. 

It is emphatically not with the insurgents that one will 
group Edwin Arlington Robinson, any more than one would 
have grouped Joyce Kilmer, had he lived on into the heyday 
of the present poetic movement. Yet both men chose almost 
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invariably the background of simplicity for their work, to- 
gether with traditional molds of verse; and both shared a 
passionate sympathy for the ideals of democracy, the beauty 
and tragedy and comedy of Main Street lives. With Joyce 
this note deepened gradually into the Catholic mysticism of 
“Folly” or the war poems. With Mr. Robinson it has fol- 
lowed with high seriousness, but also with a modern, “hard” 
American irony, the old Wordsworthian ways. He has told 
such contrasting tales as Lancelot and the ultra-modern 
Roman Bartholow; and if he has at moments betrayed an 
almost Wordsworthian absence of humor in handling his 
material, and a quite Browningesque obscurity, his solid 
poetic achievement probably surpasses that of any other living 
American. To the mystical faith and gayety and tenderness 
that were in Kilmer’s best work he has not attained. But the 
mystery of elemental, abiding things is beneath his simplicity 
—the mystery of beauty and of transience and of permanence, 
as in “The Dark Hills”: 


Dark hills at evening in the west, 
Where sunset hovers like a sound 
Of golden horns that sang to rest 

Old bones of warriors underground, 
Far now from all the bannered ways 
Where flash the legions of the sun, 
You fade—as if the last of days 
Were fading, and all wars were done. 


The Amazon of the more radically modern movement has 
been, of course, Miss Amy Lowell—and she did not stray into 
the newness accidentally, just as she did not stray into poetry 
accidentally. To both she came by a voluntary, intellectual 
act; and all her subsequent experiments in free verse, imag- 
ism, polyphonic prose, Japanese hokku, and what not, have 
been equally intellectual. Standing as she does in this sym- 
bolic relation to the movement, she has herself become 
symbolic at various times of its best and of its worst. It was 
she who rounded up the somewhat wandering group of imag- 
ists into the early anthologies of 1915, 1916, and 1917, boldly 
announcing the aim of these young word painters to be “pres- 
entation, not representation.” Perhaps the question of the 
real value of their “presentations” was not weighed—by the 
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presenters—as critically as might be. But there can be no 
question at all about the value of so smiting a fragment as this 
Japanese “fantasia” in Miss Lowell’s best manner—a poem 
which gives not only a rhythmic series of sensuous pictures 
but a passionate pulse of life: 


All the afternoon there has been a chirping of birds, 

And the sun lies warm and still on the western side of 
swollen branches, 

There is no wind; 

Even the little twigs at the ends of the branches do not move, 

And the needles of the pines are solid 

Bands of inarticulated blackness 

Against the blue-white sky. 

Still, but alert; 

And my heart is still and alert, 

Passive with sunshine, 

Avid of adventure. 


I would climb a sacred mountain, 

Struggle with the pilgrims up a steep path through pine-trees, 
Above to the smooth, treeless slopes, 

And prostrate myself before a painted shrine, 

Beating my hands upon the hot earth, 

Quieting my eyes upon the distant sparkle 

Of the faint spring sea. 


I would recline upon a balcony 

In purple curving folds of silk, 

And my dress should be silvered with a pattern 
Of butterflies and swallows, 

And the black band of my obi 

Should flash with gold circular threads, 
And glitter when I moved. 

I would lean against the railing 

While you sang to me of wars 

Past and to come— 

Sang and played the samisen. 


I would sit in a covered boat, 

Rocking slowly to the narrow waves of a river, 
While above us, an arc of moving lanterns, 
Curved a bridge, 

A hiss of gold 
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Blooming out of darkness, 

Rockets exploded, 

And died in a soft dripping of colored stars. 
We would float hetween the high trestles, 
And drift away from other boats, 

Until the rockets flared soundless, 

And their falling stars hung silent in the sky, 
Like wistaria clusters above the ancient entrance of a temple. i 


kee 


I would anything 

Rather than this cold paper; 

With outside, the quiet sun on the sides of burgeoning 
branches, i 

And inside, only my books. 


The verbal simplicity, the meticulous nature observation, the 
intense imagism of the “new” poetry are all there—and un- 
derneath is that self-conscious, unsatisfied, half-desperate 
adventurousness which has made the movement as much a 
psychological as a literary symptom of contemporary life. 
Mr. Theodore Maynard, a poet and critic who has small 
enough sympathy with the freer versifiers, has pointed out 
that “the free verse poem that is successful in making its de- 
sired effect is very short and suggestive of a translation.” In 
the brief, swift impression, it achieves; when it is so unwise 
as to attempt the long flight, it usually becomes either dull or 
inchoate—or both. But the tendency of all recent poetry—a 
tendency so vividly anticipated by Father Tabb—has been 
toward the brief, trenchant lyric. So it has come about that 
this ultra-recent verse has had a special partiality for the 
translation; and that even when it is not derivative, it tries its 
unique best to seem as though it were. Now, when people 
have ceased quarreling excitedly over imagism—when the 
critics and the poets have about agreed upon what free verse 
can and cannot achieve—it is interesting to read over the 
credo which once caused so bitter a furor. Its first article— 
“to use the language of common speech, but to employ always 
the exact word, not the merely decorative word”—is about 
equally reminiscent of Wordsworth and Flaubert. Its second 
—*“to create new rhythms as the expression of new moods,” 
not “to insist upon free verse,” although recommending that 
“the individuality of a poet may often be better expressed in 
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free verse than in conventional forms”—could scarcely seem 
revolutionary to any successor of Walt Whitman. Neither 
could its third article—“absolute freedom in the choice of 
s ibject”—that dear demand of all realists of all ages. Here, 
really, is the crux of the whole matter, the perennial fighting 
ground of the experimentalists, since it involes the abstract, 
intangible, frightfully important question of taste. And it is 
taste—that delicately right sense of the choice and treatment 
of a subject—rather than theory or technique, which has been 
responsible for the worst poetic crimes of all the innovators, 
from Whitman to the crudest imitation of Miss Lowell. Per- 
haps St. Paul had even poetry in prospect when he penned 
that eternally wise observation about the things which were 
lawful and the things which were expedient! In the next two 
rules—“to present an image” and “to produce poetry that is 
hard and clear, never blurred or indefinite”—and in the final 
declaration that “concentration is the very essence of poetry,” 
are summed up the more characteristic marks of this dis- 
tinctly modern and American development of poetic thought. 

A very representative little book of the past year, stamped 
with all of these marks, and stamped about equally with their 
vices and their virtues, is John Dos Passos’s Pushcart at the 
Curb. Mr. Dos Passos is better in verse than he was in prose: 
one wonders if he would not be best of all painting with colors 
rather than words? He is the complete and abandoned imag- 
ist, to whom the visible, physical picture is the poem. There 
is an almost inescapable vividness about his 


old, shawl-muffled woman 
black on a donkey with pert ears, 


riding over the cobblestones of a Spanish town, her panniers 
fat with green lettuce and purple cabbage and scarlet peppers, 
“in the grey rain—in the grey city.” And his fancy of the 
Paris street, where the 





frail white pagodas of blossom 
Stand up on the great green hills of the chestnuts, 


brings the very air and odor of spring dusk to a remembering 
heart. But like many another poet and painter and musician 
of modern bent, Mr. Dos Passos is rather afraid of beauty, lest 
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it prove banal. He is also frightfully afraid of spirituality, 
and of the Catholic religion, with its amazing vitality and 
altogether scandalous antiquity; but he is not a philosopher, 
and what he sees is generally far more important than what 
he thinks. When he is lured off into the morbid or the gro- 
tesque—as when he declares (somewhat arrestingly, no doubt) 


Like mouldered shrouds the clouds fall 
from the crumbling skull of the dead moon— 


one wonders if he realizes how close he is getting to the forced 

fancies, the “conceits,” of Euphues or of Donne and the 
“metaphysical” school? It seems heresy to suggest age to 

those who glory in their youth, but one cannot help fancying 

that more than one of these “newer” poets would rejoice in 

the image of the white horse speckled with red—“as when a 

few strawberries are scattered into a dish of cream”—if Sir 
Philip Sidney had not, unfortunately, hit upon it first! 

The truth is that poetic modernism is in real danger of be- 
coming a mannerism—like the naiveté of the stage ingénue. 
It has done a most stimulating work, by obviating the easy 
sentimentalism, the derivativeness, the vagueness and unreal- 
ity, of much modern verse. It has, perhaps, made good its own 
boast of bringing poetry back to the contemporary American 
reader. But it has been pushed too far—or at least too hard. 
One wonders whether it is the passion for “common speech” 
and the “exact word” (which are almost never the same!) or 
for “freedom” of subject, or “concentration,” or being “hard 
and clear”—or whether, indeed, it is not the miscarriage of all 
these theories—which could lead Carl Sandburg to include 
any such excess as the following in his Slabs of the Sunburnt 
West: 


Eighteen old giants throw a red gold shadow ball; 
they pass it along; hands go up and stop it; they 
bat up flies and practise; they begin the game, they i 
knock it for home runs and two-baggers; the pitcher ; 
puts it across in an out- and in-shoot drop; the 
Devil is the umpire; God is the umpire; the game : 
is called on account of darkness. 4 


If Mr. Sandburg is to be forgiven the strenuous incoherencies 
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of his philosophy, it will be because of the beguiling charm of 
his fairy tales. There, perhaps, is his best poetry, after all! 

The awarding of literary prizes is, of course, one of the 
perennial and permanent mysteries of life—probably for the 
reason that these prizes are so frequently restricted to a par- 
ticular and esoteric class of work, and dispensed by a jury 
quite properly in sympathy with it. One example of the past 
season is the 1923 “prize poem” singled out by The Nation— 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s King David. Young Mr. Benét, a 
spirited and indefatigable writer, is not long “down” from 
Yale, and his verse would probably not be taken very seriously 
by anyone had he not the good (or evil) fortune to prance upon 
the scene in the very forefront of the “young intellectuals” 
—and also if he were not the brother of the poet and critic, 
William Rose Benét. King David is the sort of experiment 
which, if its author remembers it at all a few years to wind- 
ward, he will probably regret. It is a frivolous turning of one 
of the great tragic love themes and soul themes of all lit- 
erature, reminiscent of Vachel Lindsay at his “jazziest,” but 
without Mr. Lindsay’s excuse of the negro ballad. 


My wives are comely as long-haired goats, 
But I would not care if they cut their throats, 


is one of the pleasant epigrams put upon the lips of the 
Hebrew poet-king. The plain ungracious truth is that this 
“prize poem” is not a poem at all. It is simply clever news- 
paper verse, with the studied indecency and irreverence and 
“smartness” which one has grown to associate with a certain 
brand of undergraduate American humor. 

Possibly no little humor is also sunk beneath The Waste 
Land, that long, somewhat rhythmic and episodic medley by 
T. S. Eliot, which The Dial forced into notoriety. But it is not 
of so obvious a kind as that of King David. In fact, the 
worst enemy of Mr. Eliot’s production would never accuse it 
of obviousness. It is “rumorous” (to use a Thompsonian 
word) of almost everything one has ever read, including 
Greek idyls, Gallic vers de société, Miss Gertrude Stein, and 
the latest realistic or psychological novelette. It has its mo- 
ments—several of them almost over-vivid if they did not 
merge so hectically into their successors. It has even its 
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lines, proving—as one already knew—that Mr. Eliot can write 
trenchantly when he likes. But one really suspects the author 
of some occult intention in stringing together this long suc- 
cession of seemingly irrelevant and certainly inchoate epi- 
sodes—and of images quite literally ad nauseam—with so 
much apparent seriousness and so little apparent sequence. 
He may have perpetrated a literary hoax and he may have 
perpetrated a patchwork quilt—or both; but he is probably 
the last person to imagine that he has achieved a work of art. 
It may even be that his own opinion of the work is summed 
in up that cryptic couplet: 


But at my back in a cold blast I hear 
The rattle of the bones, and chuckle spread from ear to ear. 


To be just, the newer American poetry is seldom as bad 

as these unkindly singled-out specimens. Its friends have 
done it this wrong, which even its enemies would scarcely 
have conceived. Indeed, this newer inspiration, this newer 
expression have been in the main so fresh, so vital, that one 
must not only reckon with it but also rejoice in it. It has not 
been responsible for all the good American poetry written 
during the past ten years: fully a score of our most repre- 
sentative poets have held resolutely aloof from its vagaries, ; 
while several others have accepted them with reserve. And , 
in its moments of sudden, satisfying beauty—in “images” 
such as Grace Hazard Conkling’s “Whole Duty of Berkshire 
Brooks” : 

Over the stones to lull and leap 

Herding the bubbles like white sheep; 


or in the permeatingly peaceful “Hours” of the militant Mr. 
Eastman: 


Hours when I love you are like tranquil pools, 
The liquid jewels of the forest, where 

The hunted runner dips his hand, and cools t 
His fevered ankles, and the ferny air 
Comes blowing softly on his heaving breast 

Hinting the sacred mystery of rest; 





or in the studied, sculptured preciosity of “H. D.’s” Grecian 
fragments: > 
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I will bring you the lily that laughs, 

I will twine 

with soft narcissus, the myrtle, 

Sweet crocus, white violet, 

the purple hyacinth and, last, 

the rose, loved of love, 

that these may drip on your hair... 


in all of these it touches hands with the best of the older 
poetry because both stand upon the Bridge of Beauty. When 
it fails, when it quite manifestly overstrains for effect, it is 
partially because of the essential weakness of imagism—its 
stress upon the visual rather than the visionary, upon the 
appearance rather than the interpretation of life—and par- 
tially because it is forgetting those six theses laid down by 
the pioneer imagists. For the millionth time in history, a 
poetry which set out to be simple and direct and passionately 
sincere in Masters, in Kilmer, in Robinson, in Lindsay, in Miss 
Millay, perhaps even in Miss Lowell, has forfeited its sim- 
plicity. And it will be hard to recapture, for the complexity 
this time has gone well beneath the skin. It is the sophistica- 
tion of thoughts rather than of words, which misses the uni- 
versal note in these very modern vagaries. And then there 
is the worst vagary of all, which does not even want to reach 
a goal. It merely wants to escape the commonplace—not by 
insight but by imagination, not by way of the gods but by 
way of the gargoyle. And the gargoyle is an incident, even an 
accident, of art. 

But poetry, the poetry which endures, is both unique and 
universal, both breathlessly serious and breathlessly gay. 
There seems to be a frank feeling among the younger singers 
that making poetry ought to be fun. Joyce Kilmer once 
described it as “glorified reporting”; Robert Nichols declared 
that one might write verse in as many different ways as one 
might play tennis; and who ever got more of a frolic out of 
his ballads than Vachel Lindsay? But there are certain rock- 
requisites, even for ballads and tennis... . The truth seems 
to be that although Arnold’s “high seriousness” can never be 
superseded, a poet must also feel the blitheness of his work. 
He should be so sure of his artistic integrity that he can afford 
to play with words—as nearly all the great lyrists have played. 
Only, he must be sure: then he may play with what Stevenson 
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has called a “lyric mirth,” still aware of all the pain and 
passion of the world. The novel is a grande mondaine who 
knows everything and can be tragic or frivolous or gently 
idyllic as the mood takes her. The hand of the modern play- 
wright, too, is versed in sophistication: it has known and for- 
gotten and remembered again all the struggles of humanity. 
But always and in every age there is a persistent, inviolate girl- 
hood about the Lady Poetry; and even when she sings majes- 
tically in epic or elegy, or with the studied homeliness and 
“hardness” of modern folk verse, there is still a memory of 
peach-blossoms and first love in her deep eyes. Hers is the 
language of ecstasy—and whether it fall into old forms or 
new, whether it rest in tradition or break through to experi- 
ment, does not greatly matter, if only the beauty and the 
ecstasy remain. That is where universality comes in again. 
That is what will insure to poetry, eveu to modern American 
poetry, not the newness of the “flapper” but the eternal youth- 
fulness of the nymph. 





THE MAGICIAN. 
(To my Daughter, Faith Harlow.) 


By CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


No longer have I fear of falling leaves 
Nor pity for a shivering leaf alone; 

I can rejoice as if the seed new-sown 
Were pushing through. 

And yet, the whole world grieves. 


No heartbreak now to watch the sodden sheaves 
And no regret that summer birds have flown, 
For in this nest one little bird, my own, 

Has banished dread of slowly dripping eaves. 


Autumn but a season 

As lovely as the rest! 
Miracles grow commonplace 
Since you found my breast. 


Sipe ele 





THOMAS AQUINAS, SAINT AND SCHOLAR. 


By Ianatius Smiru, O.P. 


HE sixth centenary of the memorable day, July 18, - 

1323, on which John XXII. enrolled Thomas 

Aquinas in the catalogue of the Church’s saints 

is celebrated this year. Already, under the lead- 

= ership of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI., the Church 

is preparing to make fitting demonstrations of grateful recog- 

nition to the memory, the sanctity, and the scholarship of the 
Angelic Doctor. 

The centenary and its celebration will serve one very 
splendid purpose and round out a phase of Thomistic study 
that has been neglected by many even of the Saint’s most 
ardent admirers. The outstanding leadership of Aquinas in 
philosophy and theology goes unchallenged and each day 
brings to his writings an increasing popularity. But in the 
admiration extended to his scholastic work, the personality of 
a most wonderful man has been seriously overlooked. The 
details of a most fascinating and heroically sanctified life have 
been passed by in the study of his writings. The sixth cen- 
tenary of his canonization, therefore, provides a very profitable 
opportunity for a deeper research into the character and per- 
sonality of the “pillar of truth,” who at the age of forty-nine 
years passed out of this life on March 7th, 1” in the Bene- 
dictine Abbey, at Fossa Nova. 

During the last three days of the aren life an extraor- 
dinary light appeared over the Benedictine Abbey at Fossa 
Nova, and disappeared only at the moment of his death. 
The fact of his death was miraculously manifested to many 
persons at different places at the same time. Albert the Great, 
far to the north in distant Cologne, burst into tears at the 
moment of Thomas’s death and cried out, “Brother Thomas 
of Aquin, my son in Christ, who was the light of the Church, 
is dead, and it is revealed to me by God.” Far to the south, 
in Naples, Paul of Aquila in an ecstasy received the same mes- 
sage from Almighty God. And these divine messages seemed 
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to be but the prelude to the miraculous melody that was to be 
played on human minds and bodies through his intercession. 

Another forty-nine years intervened between the death of 
Aquinas and his canonization—almost half a century of Tho- 
mistic development, marked by the clearest tracings of divine 
Providence. Aside from the Saint’s reputation for heroic 
sanctity, won during his lifetime, the miraculous manifesta- 
tions of his heroic influence with God after death were suf- 
ficient to draw attention to his body, buried in the church of 
Saint-Etienne at Fossa Nova, under the watchful care of the 
Benedictine monks. The body of the Saint was several times 
moved, the first time seven months, the second time seven 
years, and the third time fifteen years after his death. On 
each occasion it exhaled a wonderful fragrance, which 
is mentioned in the Bull of Canonization as a divine tribute 
to the Saint’s purity of mind and body. Even to those who 
prized the learning of Aquinas above his sanctity, the peculiar 
permanence and fascination of this fragrance was most con- 
vincing. To the faithful, many of whom had been the object 
of the Saint’s charitable ministrations during life, the news of 
the divine sanction placed upon his dead body was a heavenly 
sent invitation to seek his intercession. Fossa Nova became 
an ever increasingly powerful agent in the Catholic world; 
drawing as a magnet pious pilgrimages from far-distant coun- 
tries; strengthening the faith of the simple, and confounding 
the haughtiness of the proud and unbelieving. Through 
that peculiar contagion of holiness that defies natural analysis, 
the urge to carry every form of human suffering to the body 
of the Saint spread in an ever widening circle. Miracle fol- 
lowed miracle in divine assurance that the remarkable intel- 
lectual endowment of Aquinas was pervaded by a sanctity 
unsurpassed in the history of the Church. : 

Over three hundred miracles are recorded through the 
veneration of the Saint in the fifty years between his death 
and his canonization; and ninety-six of them were authen- 
ticated and accepted in the process of canonization. From 
the time that the body lay in the abbey choir awaiting burial, 
when the sub-prior, John of Ferentino, had his sight restored 
by pressing his eyes to those of the Saint, up to the time of 
canonization, and ever since, the variety and the continuity 
of the miracles is a most arresting fact. These miraculous 
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manifestations, not unusual in the lives of the saints, com- 
mand a special position in the life of St. Thomas, not because 
they are extraordinarily distinctive, but because ordinarily 
they are not connected with his work. His preéminence as a 
scholar has blinded many to an appreciation of the miraculous 
features of his career, and it is more than fitting on the sixth 
centenary of his canonization to revive the supernatural man- 
ifestations that made him Saint as well as authoritative 
scholar. 

The disregard of the heroically supernatural connected 
with St. Thomas after his death attaches also to the many 
wonderful things that occurred during his life. Tradition has 
it that even before his birth a saintly hermit foretold to his 
mother, Countess Theodora, that her son, by the will of God, 
would be the light of the Church and the glory of her home. 
The same hermit suggested that she call the child Thomas. 
The truth of the saintly man’s prediction became evident very 
early in the life of the future Angel of the Schools, who, even 
as a child, was a source of edification to his companions at 
Monte Cassino, and a disconcerting rebuke to the loose morals, 
not uncommon in his elders of that day. That God seemed to 
have chosen him for special and important work was evident 
from his miraculous escape from death, when lightning, strik- 
ing the tower in which he slept, killed his little sister, with 
whom he shared his room. Other indications of his super- 
natural contacts, even as a child, were the halo that was 
frequently seen around his head, and the fascinating earnest- 
ness and maturity of the instructions which he delivered 
humbly to his fellow students, and to which even the Bene- 
dictine monks were wont to listen with keen attention. An- 
other touching manifestation of his alliance with God took 
place at the age of eleven, after he had left Monte Cassino 
and was waiting at home for the time of his entrance into the 
University of Naples. His youthful solicitude for the poor 
became a source of embarrassment to his parents, especially 
because he frequently raided the family larder to make his 
charity possible. One day, carrying a loaf of bread concealed 
within his cloak, Thomas was surprised by the sudden ap- 
proach of his father. Before the son could make explanations, 
the impatient and slightly vexed father snatched the robe 
from his shoulders. The noble parent was stupefied when 
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the sweet aroma of heavenly perfume filled the air, and from 
beneath the garment there fell to the ground at his feet a 
shower of most beautiful roses. 

University life of the thirteenth century radiated many 
contaminating influences. The papal documents of that time 
betray the solicitude that the Pontiffs felt for the morals of the 
youth intrusted to their training. It took not only heroic 
virtue to conquer the temptations of thirteenth-century life, 
but the heroic courage of conviction to withstand the jibes 
and sneers that soft and flabby vice always levels at the good. 
St. Thomas had all the necessary equipment of nature and the 
reénforcement of divine grace. Though his stay at Naples 
was short, it was long enough to write a story of learning, 
charity, and piety of which Naples, in the more sober judg- 
ments of after years, was boastfully proud. Here he met his 
Dominican vocation under circumstances that gave further 
indication of the special interest God had in him. His family 
was anxious that, if he was to consecrate himself to ecclesias- 
tical work, he would become a Benedictine. Thomas had set 
his heart on joining the Order of Preachers, the memory of 
whose founder he had always cherished and the spirit of 
whose work appealed to him. Parental appeals to the Pope 
against this decision, eighteen months’ imprisonment, flatter- 
ing inducements from Pope Innocent IV., persuasive coaxings 
from the members of his family—and the vile trick of his 
brothers, who sought to weaken his resolution by an attempted 
destruction of virtue, through the allurements of a vile woman 
whom they locked with him in his cell—these were some of 
the tests which the already evident sanctity of Thomas had to 
meet and through which its permanency was shown. The 
silent partnership that he had already formed with God, which 
was the foundation of the resolution that in a less holy person 
might be called stubbornness, was being tested by the Almighty 
in pursuance of a divine plan. At least he had the sanction of 
God, as was evident in the case of the temptation mentioned 
above, in which God showed His approval of Thomas’s per- 
severance by sending down two angels to gird the young 
student with a white cord, in recognition of his victory over 
the flesh and for his preservation of purity. It was by papal 
command that Thomas was left unmolested in the white habit 
of the Friars Preachers, and allowed to follow freely the 
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extraordinary course of mental and spiritual discipline which 
these Dominicans planned for the development of his extraor- 
dinary talents. 

The academic triumphs of Thomas are so well known that 
they may be passed over at this time in favor of a more ex- 
tended consideration of the spiritual qualities of soul that 
later led the Church to call him a saint. It is this spiritual 
side of the giant intellect of the universities of the thirteenth 
century that needs the emphasis for which the centenary of 
his canonization is the occasion. 

While Thomas, in the security of the cloister, was pro- 
tected against the loose morals of university life of that age, 
he was, like all students of that querulous time, the object of 
those terrific mental assaults that are so withering to piety. 
It is difficult to point to any period in the history of thought 
in which a throbbing piety was so incompatible with intel- 
lectual achievement as in the time of Aquinas, when organized 
philosophy and theology were seeking to find themselves in 
the baffling disputes of the lecture halls. The experiences of 
this century, the testimony of scholars of any century, will 
bear witness to the endless struggle between the shriveling 
forces of sheer intellectuality and the pious urges of the heart. 
Grace builds upon nature and it is not so common in any 
personality to find the heart and the mind equally developed. 
The lives of the saints, all equal in the sanction placed upon 
them by the Church, reveal how infrequent is the combination 
of heroic sanctity with commanding leadership in speculative 
and closely organized thought. St. Thomas would be worthy 
of the study and imitation of this age if he had done nothing 
more than to show the possibility and the method of effecting 
this combination. There is something worthy of remembrance 
in the tradition that recalls St. Augustine revealing to one of 
his clientele that Thomas was his equal in learning and his 
superior in sanctity. John XXII. in the Bull of Canonization, 
said that Thomas was the most learned of the Saints and the 
most saintly of the Doctors. This is a very telling summary 
of the Saint’s character and one that ought to be stressed at 
this time. 

The reason that modern biographers have not brought out 
this phase of his life may be that they did not expect to find 
heroic sanctity in a scholar whose influence is radiating into 
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an ever widening circle of even non-Catholic savants. How- 
ever, manifestations of divine interference in the career of 
the Angel of the Schools are constantly present. His general 
deportment, wherever he was placed, stood out in singular 
challenge to the general attitude of his time; he sustained his 
heroic piety at a time, amidst conditions, and with an attrac- 
tiveness, that make him a special object of imitation and inter- 
cession in this age of intensive education; Thabor-like in their 
suddenness are the flashes of distinctively divine approval _ 
that strike from heaven into his life. Aquinas was one of that 
class of what we to-day call big men, whose humility make 
the biggest achievements look small. The revelation of his 
spiritual genius would be as offensive to him to-day as it was 
repugnant to his humility in Cologne and Paris. But even 
the efforts of the mighty to discredit themselves in humil- 
ity must be ignored in the interests of truth. We can under- 
stand and pardon the efforts of men like St. Thomas Aquinas 
to hide their light under a bushel, but there is no excuse for 
historians to keep it hidden. 

Startling as it may seem to those who prostrate themselves 
in admiration of the intellectual achievements of St. Thomas, “ 
his intellectual triumphs were the direct results of his spir- 
ituality. There is nothing but the most intensive devotion to 
the things of the soul, that can account for the humility of a 
genius who is unsurpassed in the exaltation of the human i 
mind. The humility of Thomas Aquinas is a most remarkable, ; 
if not miraculous, characteristic in the life of a man who had : 
every reason to consider himself better than the rest of men, 
but whose greatness was revealed not by his own protestations 
but by the interventions of heaven. 

The humility of Aquinas can never be understood without 
a knowledge of some of the honors which gave him every 
human reason for pride. At times the opposition of jealousy 4 
retarded the recognition of his leadership, but the ultimate ' 
predominance of an untainted and unbiased public opinion 
prevailed. Under conditions with which most are familiar, 
but about which few speak, recognition from one’s own family 
is tardy. But Thomas, who bored his way into the Dominican 
Order through most unusual barriers, was completely recog- 
nized in his own circle. In the long history of this com- 
munity there is no one who could have demanded more honors, 
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and who refused more, than Aquinas. From the time that 
the Holy Father commanded that his vows be ratified and that 
interference with his work be stopped, Thomas became the 
object of solicitude on the part of superiors who knew the 
value of the pearl that divine Providence had set before them, 
and who showed that they appreciated. Albert the Great, 
the greatest of the teachers of the young Order, was chosen as 
the particular mentor of the greatest intellect that an Order, 
all of whose saints are both learned and pious, has produced. 
This, together with the fact that the Master General brought 
Aquinas from Italy to Albert, the reigning scholar of the day, 
might have sounded the death knell of any youth of his age 
who was less close to God than was Aquinas. But recognition 
of this kind seemed to sober a spirit that had already been 
selected by the Master of Truth as the light of the Church. 

As a very young man, Thomas was installed as assistant 
professor to Albert the Great at Cologne, in 1248, and his im- 
mediate and brilliant success justified the prediction made by 
Albert some years before. His fellow students at Paris had 
mistaken Thomas’s humble reticence for stupidity and referred 
to him as “the dumb Sicilian ox,” whereupon Albert responded 
that Thomas might be a dumb ox but that his bellow would be 
heard throughout the world. It is evident that he was teach- 
ing at Cologne before he was ordained, and that, even as a 
novice, he was master of studies at Paris. These distinctions 
conferred on so young a man, in an age when scholarship 
brought great recognition and popularity, would have been a 
severe test for the balance of a man less saintly than Aquinas. 
Many other brilliant minds of that age had succumbed to the 
temptation of intellectual pride because of early and self- 
centering successes. 

The bickerings among the professors of the University of 
Paris, and the constant squabbles between them and the mem- 
bers of religious Orders, culminated in an attack upon the very 
foundation of the religious life and furnished the occasion of 
new honors for St. Thomas. He was called to Italy as the 
representative of the religious Orders, and especially of the 
religious professors at Paris, to offer an apology for their 
manner of life. His defense before the Pope and the Sacred 
College was so brilliant that all opposition to these fruits of 
thirteenth-century piety was dissolved and Thomas became 
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the unwilling candidate for almost every ecclesiastical honor. 
From the far-flung line of defense of Christianity on the Turk- 
ish frontier came the call, from Raymond of Pennafort, to 
Thomas, as the outstanding scholar of Christendom, to write a 
summary of Catholic truth for use in this work. Recognition 
from Raymond was in itself a high distinction, but Thomas 
proved himself worthy of it by writing the Summa Contra 
Gentes, and thus earning the gratitude not only of his own time 
but of succeeding centuries. 

The doctors and professors of the University of Paris were 
agitated at that time by a metaphysical question concerning 
the Holy Eucharist, and decided, after fruitless discussions, to 
appeal to Thomas and to adopt the opinion that he rendered. 
This recognition of the young Doctor, who was at that time 
only thirty-two years of age, was remarkable in itself and 
remarkable also for the fact that Aquinas continued to main- 
tain his unassuming humility. 

Louis IX., the saintly King of France, frequently called 
Thomas into conference on the affairs of state; in fact, he 
made him one of his privy councillors. In this association 
there was every reason for Thomas to be inflated with a sense 
of power. Louis was a mighty monarch. Thomas might well 
be proud of being recognized by him, and if obedient to the 
urge of ordinary human nature, might have felt and manifested 
his superiority. But Aquinas was made of sterner stuff and 
throbbed with a love of Christ’s humility that placed him in 
another world, even while he was in the midst of his over- 
occupied life, close to the political, economic, and social 
changes that have left their stamp on history and progress. 

Very frequently he was chosen to take part in the deliber- 
ations of the authorities of his Order, and while he refused all 
the offices that were offered him, he commanded a respect in 
these huge gatherings that we to-day should consider a mighty 
test of the stability of character of a man so young. From 
the Holy See also came many offers of ecclesiastical dignity; 
he could have been archbishop and cardinal, but humbly 
begged to be excused, on the plea that he was happier in the 
humble garb of a simple friar. 

He was an incessant and versatile worker, and one of 
those rare souls who preferred to stand behind the firing line 
without honors or distinctions. There is no more striking 
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proof of St. Thomas’s ability than the obedience and modesty 
with which he accepted the command of Urban IV. to 
compose the Office and the Mass of the Blessed Sacrament for 
the Universal Church. In this wonderful work the warmth of 
his soul seems to vie with the penetrating genius intellect, for 
supremacy in rendering tribute to the Blessed Sacrament. 
From the very first moment of his public career, he com- 
manded the respect of all classes of men, and his last illness 
was incurred on a journey to the Council of Lyons to assist 
Pope Gregory X., in effecting a program of reconciliation 
with the Greeks. It is no exaggeration to say that the man and 
the saint in St. Thomas are revealed by the attractive modesty 
with which he carried honors showered on him from every 
source of public life in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The positively supernatural approval of the work of St. 
Thomas is seldom recalled, but it is very striking. Mention 
has already been made of some of the miraculous manifesta- 
tions attendant upon the birth and early training of Thomas. 
Others occurred constantly during his public life. His cele- 
bration of Holy Mass, his rapture and his absorption in the 
divine Mysteries always carried those who attended into an- 
other world. He was a remarkable preacher in an age when 
preaching was superb; and while he may be remembered by 
posterity for his contributions to philosophy and theology, 
preaching the word of God was the interest always uppermost 
in his mind. The secret of his popularity lay in the earnestness 
with which he presented the truths that he knew so well and 
practiced so thoroughly. An old historian tells us that it 
seemed as if his words came directly from God Himself. Tre- 
mendous crowds attended his sermons, and miracles of con- 
version as well as miracles of cure, simply from touching his 
habit, were abundant. It is really unfortunate that historians 
have not emphasized this feature of the life of Aquinas. Ev- 
idently he was as great a preacher as he was a theologian and 
philosopher, but the glory of his miraculous preaching has 
been submerged under the reputation he established in the 
schools. But the fact is evident that he effected a remarkable 
combination in uniting a speculative mind, an intensely re- 
ligious heart, and an extraordinary eloquence in a way that 
hypnotized the people and drew down the confirmation of 
God. God also showed his approval of Thomas in other ways. 
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When Thomas was appealed to by the professors of the 
University of Paris to solve their difficulty, he threw himself 
on his knees before the Crucifix and asked the blessing of 
Christ on his decision. Suddenly his companions saw Christ 
standing before Thomas and heard the words, Bene de hoc mei 
corporis sacramento scripsisti, while St. Thomas was elevated 
a cubit in’ the air. Angelic in clarity of vision, angelic in 
purity of mind and body, he was a worthy instrument in the 
hands of divine Intelligence for his imperishable explanation 
of the mysteries of the Blessed Eucharist. With all this, he 
possessed an attractive human side that broke out constantly 
in the interest that he manifested in the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of his own family. Even this seemed to be sealed 
with the approval of another world, because after her death 
his sister appeared to him twice, first to ask that he sacrifice 
and pray for her release from purgatory, and then to assure 
him thankfully that she was in eternal glory. She also re- 
vealed to him, upon Thomas’s request, that one of his brothers 
was in heaven and that another was still in purgatory. Surely 
God must have had a special interest in a soul to whom He 
permitted such consoling visitations. Romanus, who suc- 
ceeded Aquinas in the chair of theology at Paris, appeared to 
him after death and assured him that he was in heaven. His 
confessor and constant companion, Reginald, has given to his- 
tory the incident that further showed the attention that 
Aquinas commanded in heaven as well as on earth. A dif- 
ficulty in the interpretation of a text of Isaias seemed insur- 
mountable even to Thomas. He discontinued his writing and 
redoubled his prayers and mortifications. Reginald, who was 
at all times close to the Saint, was astonished one night to hear 
voices dictating to St. Thomas the solution of the difficult pas- 
sage of the Prophet. With gentle persistence he forced from 
Aquinas the admission that SS. Peter and Paul had appeared i 
to him and had dictated the answers to the questions. It is a i 
matter of historical record that the Blessed Virgin appeared F 
to him many times and always expressed her approval of his 
work and his manner of life, and promised a favorable answer 
to anything he would ask of her. 

The further he went into the writing of the Summa Theo- 
logica, the more he increased his works of penance and his 
prayers for the divine light that would enable him to know the 
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judgments of heaven on his work, so that he would be able to 
make the necessary corrections. In the Church of St. Nicholas 
in Naples, while in the midst of prayers for this intention, he 
was elevated in ecstasy again, and the bystanders could hear 
a voice from the Crucifix saying, Bene scripsisti de Me, Thoma; 
quam ergo mercedem accipies (“Well hast thou written of Me, 
Thomas; what reward wilt thou receive”). Thomas an- 
swered, “None other than Thyself, O Lord” (Non aliam nisi Te, 
Domine). 

There is some foundation for the belief that the Summa 
Theologica could not have been written by human reason un- 
aided by the revelations of the other world. Whether this be 
the case or whether it was Thomas’s complete emancipation 
from the distractions of the world through close and prayerful 
union with Christ that gave him remarkable mental acumen, 
the fact of his unparalleled Summa Theologica and the facts 
of his prayerfulness and divine conversations stand side by 
side awaiting satisfactory reconciliation. Thomas, in that 
humility which the Church recognized in canonizing him, at- 
tributed all to God. Modern scholarship, often impelled to a 
scientific recognition of the supremacy of his writings, is not 
always acquainted with the divine power that guided his pen. 
Is it possible that divine Providence, knowing better than we 
do the tendencies of this world, has purposely kept the spir- 
itual achievements of Thomas in the background, until men 
who believe that intellectual progress must be separated from 
divine causality are beaten into submission by the unbiased 
evidence of his superiority in the world of reason? Certainly 
the events of the last decade show that even where faith is 
lacking an appreciation of the helpfulness of Thomas’s writ- 
ings in human thought and action is growing. Surely it takes 
no prophetic vision to foretell that this recognition of Aquinas 
and his work will increase by leaps and bounds. It would be 
his wish that the world understand that the intellectuality 
which it is again reappraising as worthy of study, and the 
sources of his inspiration, were not of this world. The lovers 
of St. Thomas regret that he did not finish the Summa Theo- 
logica and several other works that might be helpful to-day, 
just as they regret that so great a friend of serious man was 
snatched into another world before he was fifty years of age. 
But we know that not only had he worn himself out in the 
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service of the Church, but also had received a definite sum- 
mons from his God to enjoy the eternal rest that was before 
him. 

Mighty human intellects have risen to tremendous heights, 
and without religion have seen nothing beyond the self in 
which they became centered, and they fell from the peak of 
success. Thomas rose beyond the summit of ordinary human 
reasoning power and there he became lost in God. This is the 
reason why, in celebrating the sacrifice of the Mass, where 
he came into the most intimate contact with Christ, the at- 
tendants saw him raised by Christ in ecstasy. Human reason 
could not survive such assaults from heaven. The angelic 
mind that even God had inhabited was prostrate. The heart 
by which even the “Christian Rationalist of the Thirteenth 
Century” was so fascinated with the visions of paradise which 
God gave him was submerged, and interest in the things of 
this life vanished. “All I have written seems as chaff,” he 
replied to his closest friends, when they urged him to discon- 
tinue his long communings with God, and apply himself to 
the work with which he might have better pleased the scholars 
of his and this age, who were and are lacking in his perspective 
of the value of scholarship in eternity. He himself refused to 
satisfy the demand of the Catholic world of that time for 
more and more of his writings, and it seemed as if the God 
from Whom he had never been divorced was constrained to 
take the part of the disciple Thomas, whom he had chosen in 
the thirteenth century just as he had chosen John, the first 
Beloved Disciple, from His own earthly family. But God 
Himself had flashed on Thomas some conception of the merits 
of the knowledge of the Beatific Vision compared with what 
Thomas had written. Thomas had finished. He obeyed the 
command of the Pope to come to the Council of Lyons, started 
on his way, but died before he reached the object of his humble 
obedience. For four months he had been dead to the things 
of this world, and had lived only awaiting the invitation of 
Jesus calling him to the eternal happiness for which he had 
ever labored and for which only he had lived. 

The recommendation which eighty Popes, and all the 
Councils since his time, directly or indirectly have given to 
the teachings of St. Thomas have convinced even bewildered 
Catholics of the soundness and the advancing progressiveness 
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of his teachings. Before his body was cold in death the doctors 
of the University of Paris asked the General of the Dominicans 
for it and for some of his representative writings. The body 
was refused them, and now it lies in the great Church of Saint- 
Sermin in Toulouse, to be the prolific source of miracles. 
To-day another section of the world of Christ, eager for har- 
monious achievement, and not parsimonious of progressive 
contribution, craves for the divine help that was granted to 
Aquinas. We have no other reason to look for it in this 
century than he had in his. He was a philosopher, theo- 
logian, historian, statesman, author, poet, political econ- 
omist; and he need not apologize, in any of the fields of his 
endeavor, to the authors of the most modern and sane opinions 
in these sciences, who are doing their best either with or 
without his assistance. He was always willing to make re- 
vision of his opinions in the face of facts offered by this 
world’s scholarship or by the revelations from the other world. 
His followers will imitate him in his eagerness to search every 
possible avenue of truth, within the Fold and without, to be 
willing to learn with humility and discrimination, and to 
submit the most sublimated conclusions of human brains 
to the revision or at least to the approbation of the Eternal 
Truth. 

The sixth centenary of the canonization of St. Thomas 
Aquinas finds many who are convinced of his lasting knowl- 
edge and learning and of the wisdom of approving him as the 
greatest light the Church has had to represent to all men the 
mission of Christ, to speak authoritatively to all men, irre- 
spective of class, color, or creed. But the sixth hundredth an- 
niversary of his canonization, with its clarion call from the 
Master General of the Dominicans; the allocutions of Pope 
Pius XI.; the promise of our reigning Pontiff to supplement his 
present letter with another, more urgent in its challenge to 
scholarship’s gratitude and piety’s recognition—all these rec- 
ommendations and encomiums stress the need of recognizing 
the fundamental principle of a saintly scholar’s life. He lived 
for God. He sacrificed for God. He loved those near and 
dear to him, but he sacrificed them for God. He made God 
the object of all his studies. He knew no lasting knowledge, 
learning, or piety that did not lead from, through, and to God. 














THE EMPTY CUP. 
By Emma S. CHESTER. 


mI YLVESTRE’S wife had left him and allied her 
ai fate with another. His cup of love was empty. 
| It had, in effect, been always empty, for Angé- 
lique had never poured anything into it. She 
# had said that she would, and had, indeed per- 
haps intended to do so; but one is sometimes disappointed. 
Sylvestre had been disappointed in this regard. To be sure, 
he had his daughter Lucile, who was eighteen years old; but 
Lucile had the nature of her mother. She was made to be 
loved, but not to love. Wherefore Lucile also had left her 
father’s cup of love empty. As for him, he had a profound and 
enduring capacity for this emotion. Angélique and Lucile 
regarded it curiously and without gratitude, being, in fact, 
cynically indifferent to such emotions. They themselves had 
never experienced them. 

Lucile was about to marry a young man of good character, 
and without imagination. He danced well, and owned his 
home. He would never be disappointed about anything he 
had not looked for in Lucile. The man with whom Angélique 
had gone had neither a good character nor property. It some- 
times happens that way. Sylvestre wondered, naively, why 
she went. He himself had provided for her very well for 
people of his class. He had been very kind to her, and over- 
looked her selfishness. His only offense had been to love her. 
Angélique was restive under affection. She said it was fool- 
ish. “Give thy caresses to the cat,” she complained; “Michi 
likes to be held”—and her rosebud smoothness evaded him. 

It was now some years since he had caressed Angélique. 
He had a quiet dignity. If rejected love was tragedy, then 
love undesired was farce. He never did anything farcical. 
He did not even follow Angélique with his eyes. She was 
entirely free to go and come as she pleased. He never mo- 
lested her or inquired into her occupations or her associates; 
but there was always one thing fatal to harmony. Her friends 
could never be his, and his friends could never he hers. It 
was as if they always looked in opposite directions, and saw 
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objects diametrically. Well, Angélique had wearied of all 
this and gone for a change—not necessarily for an advance- 
ment, or an elevation, but a change. There are temperaments 
like that, and Lucile would do as her mother had done. 

Sylvestre mused in his little laboratory, which was his 
earthly paradise. Michi sat on the small iron stove until it 
was too warm, and got off. She resembled Sylvestre in this: 
she inclined to warmth. 

Sylvestre caressed her and thought for the hundredth 
time, “My cup of love is empty.” 

What did other people do when this thing happened to 
them? He was reticent, and never inclined to probe into 
hearts not exposed to him. He was not fond of visiting, and 
when one does not visit, one has few visitors. Jean Fleury 
was away. Sometimes he called, and talked about Rodin’s 
marbles or Bazin’s novels. Sylvestre liked that, but as we 
have said, Jean was away. 

The old lady Lambert was at home, to be sure, and she 
had her troubles, too; but Madame Lambert’s troubles were of 
the financial sort, and troubles of the soul are not in the same 
category. Michi slept. She had nothing to offer of consola- 
tion. 

There was the little church over on the hill, always open, 
and with a smell of lilies somewhere from the curé’s garden 
near by. The sun shone on the cross of the spire, but trees 
made a pleasant shade around it. The road towards it was 
white, but attractive from recent showers. Small flowers grew 
beside it, and birds flew in and out of the thicket. 

The door would be wide open, and Love was enshrined 
there. Divine Love, humble, hidden behind the little closed 
gold doors of the tabernacle. The whitewashed walls were bare, 
save for rude Stations of the Cross. There was no stained 
glass in the windows, but there was a profusion of white 
hyacinths on the altar, before which the sanctuary lamp 
glowed rosily. The scent of these flowers would have been 
too poignant had it not been diffused through the open win- 
dows. Thus made vague, it crept into Sylvestre’s heart like a 
sympathy. “After all,” he reflected, “all sympathies are not 
human. I have always loved the spirit of beauty in all things. 
It is abroad everywhere. It belongs to me, Sylvestre Despard, 
as much as to another.” 
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A sense of wrath touched him. Why did men insist so on 
the grosser pleasures of material things? Nightingales and 
larks were made before grand opera. The poor could have 
them. The sky and the sea and the forest belonged to the 
human race. It was aéroplanes, and submarines, and limou- 
sines that disturbed the tranquillity which men craved and 
called peace. Honors, too. 

How changed the world seemed. As things went now, 
honor seemed a kind of shame. He who was crowned, was 
branded. Marshal Foch, under the God he feared, had saved 
civilization; yet men already begrudged him praise. That 
strange American who had been acclaimed blasphemously the 
Redeemer of nations—great God! What a catastrophe had 
overtaken such mad emotions! 

There was Viviani who had boasted that he would “ex- 
tinguish the lights of heaven,” and lo! they shone more 
resplendently than before. On those patriotic religious 
breasts which France had stabbed, she had now out of sheer 
remorse hung the badge of the Legion of Honor. 

Caillaux had been given a seat among the gods of France, 
and straightway he had delivered his country into the hands 
of the enemy for thirty pieces of silver. The Kaiser and Ber- 
lin—who envied them to-day? Nay, world’s honors were a 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

The curé cultivated many flowers, white flowers for our 
Blessed Lady, and red ones for the Sacred Heart. Sylvestre’s 
eyes wandered toward the latter. A fine statue of the Sacred 
Heart Pleading had been a gift to the parish from a passing 
visitor. Sylvestre regarded it. “My child, give Me thy heart,” 
it urged. A low sob broke from Sylvestre, was repeated, and 
broke again. Love was the only thing worth living for. He 
hated everything that was not love. No doubt God hated it, 
too. One must always love the giver above all his gifts. One 
must be generous, too. How much men and women held 
back from love. So many selfish details of personal appro- 
priation. No wonder the Son of God loved Mary Magdalene. 
Such abandonment of love. Her temperament had been her 
weakness. She had loved creatures too many, and not wisely, 
but too well. Beauty of form and color and idealism had 
ravished and wrecked her, until she found love and beauty 
united and incarnate. 
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It was true, Mary Magdalene had loved love, not carnal 
passion. The alabaster box proved her captivity and regen- 
eration. Angélique—alas, she knew neither love, nor what 
might prove the saving grace of sincere passion. Sylvestre, 
kneeling before the altar, his head bowed, his hands clasped 
on the rail, experienced a profound peace. 

No sound but the whispering of leaves outside broke the 
stillness. A robin perched on a limb and eyed him medita- 
tively. It was a descendant of the little gray bird which tradi- 
tion said had alighted on the Cross of Calvary, from which a 
drop of the Sacred Blood had fallen upon the little colorless 
breast, causing it to redden forever memorially, for a tiny 
witness and sympathizer. 

Sylvestre sighed, perhaps from weariness, and a Voice 
from the tabernacle responded. 

“My son Sylvestre Despard, why comest thou hither?” 

Sylvestre: “I had nowhere else to go, Lord.” 

The Voice: “Yet thou art young, still, as men count years. 
The world offers goods, and honors, and pleasures to such as 
thou.” 

Sylvestre: “The world’s honey cells no longer attract me. 
I feel a repugnance towards sweetness and ease. Where is 
that bitter tonic which makes men strong? Strength, my God, 
not comfort, is what I seek.” 

The Voice: “Is it nothing to you, all you who pass by? 
Behold, and see, if there was ever sorrow like unto Mine?” 

There was a rumble of carts outside. It was market day 
in Douxville, and men were buying and selling as usual. They 
did not even raise their hats as they passed the Church. 
Many people in Paris still did so, but they no longer did it in 
Douxville. Our Lady herself had complained of how it was 
now in Douxville, and elsewhere among the farmers—how 
they no longer attended Mass, and ploughed all day on Sun- 
day, how they blasphemed, and defrauded their neighbors. 

The Voice: “I looked for one to have compassion on Me, 
and there was not one.” 

Sylvestre: “Lord, I am here. Accept my poor homage 
and compassion. I adore Thee. I weep because Thou art 
not loved.” 

The Voice: “Sylvestre, hast thou brought thy cup of love 
with thee to Me to fill?” 
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Sylvestre: “Yea, Lord, as Thou wilt.” 

Sylvestre made a cup of his two thin hands, and uplifted 
it. 

The Voice: “I perceive that it has once contained worm- 
wood and gall, and thou hast not yet quaffed the dregs.” 

Sylvestre, uneasily: “The dregs? They are of no import, 
Lord; one scarcely tastes them. It was the long bitter draft 
that counted.” 

The Voice: “Thou hast well drunk, my son. Wilt thou 
now and here quaff those dregs of anguish and despair with 
Me that I may fill thy cup with Divine Love?” 

Sylvestre: “Yea, Lord, as Thou wilt.” 

A long silence—Sylvestre prostrate, his blonde head shin- 
ing under a bar of sunlight from the western slopes. 

At last, The Voice: “Is it finished?” 

Sylvestre: “Yea, Lord, Fiat voluntas tua.” 

The Voice: “Arise, Sylvestre, thy cup of love is full. 
Strong love, not weak love, is henceforth thy portion. Peace 
I leave with you. My peace I give unto you. Not as the world 
giveth.” 

An hour later, Michi met him at the door of his laboratory. 
She caressed the hem of his trousers humbly. 

“Hello, Michi!” he cried, “thou shalt have an omelet for 
supper. Thy lord hath come into his estate. We are no longer’ 
poor, Michi. We have an appetite, too, for our omelet.” 

He placed the chafing dish on the iron stove, and broke 
the eggs into it. Michi regarded him wishfully, but as a cat, 
suspiciously. 

“We must have a care though, you and I,” her lord pur- 
sued thoughtfully, “lest we become gross and indulgent sen- 
sualists, for which we were not made.” 

“I have an idea that we shall go for a walk after supper, 
and listen to that nightingale in the grove. She comes some- 
times at that hour, and sings to me of beauty and delight. 
True, my cup of love is full, and beauty and delight can put 
nothing into it. Believe me, Michi, God is Love, and true Love 
is God.” 











Is THE CATHOLIC CHURCH INEFFICIENT? 
By Tuomas F. Coax ey, D.D. 


WN the first sentence of the leading article in the 
May number of the North American Review, Dr. 
ey Shailer Matthews writes: “The outstanding char- 
Aem) acteristic of Protestantism during the last decade 
is its new efficiency, due to a better adaptation to 
the modern world. There probably never was a period of the 
same length in which Protestant Churches made more advance 
both in their inner spirit and in their administration.” 

By comparison, the Catholic Church is generally reputed 
to be lacking in “efficiency” and “adaptation to the modern 
world.” True, we are sometimes commended for our “won- 
derful organization,” but the more discriminating observers, 
whether friendly or unfriendly, know full well that we have 
scarcely yet begun to use our famous “organization.” Indeed, 
we are prone to confess that we have rather blundered along, 
ignoring and (if the full truth be told) sometimes despising 
business “efficiency.” Yet, curiously, we have not conspic- 
uously failed. Indeed, we present to the world the quad- 
ruple paradox of a Church presumably foreign, succeeding 
better here than abroad; presumably autocratic, flourishing 
in the land of freedom; presumably requiring union with the 
State, thriving best where governmental support is denied; 
presumably antiquated, holding its own against institutions 
modern in origin and in method. 

To explain the anomaly, most Catholics would probably 
insist that we have obtained our results by means of the 
Supernatural Power residing in the Church. Some of us are, 
apparently, even ashamed to admit the existence of business- 
like method as a factor in our success. But I propose to 
demonstrate that we are not so conspicuously inefficient as we 
are thought to be; that we are, on the contrary, more efficient 
than those whose “outstanding characteristic” is modern 
efficiency. For proof of this fact, I confine myself to figures 
provided by Protestant or by neutral statisticians. 

According to the Federal Government Religious Census 
for 1916, there are eight and one-half times as many Protestant 
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ministers as Catholic priests in the United States: Official 
figures are 171,509 Protestant preachers in the country, and 
only 20,287 Catholic priests. These Protestant ministers super- 
vise the spiritual activities of just about 44,000,000 Protestant 
Church and Sunday School members, or an average of one 
preacher for every 260 of their membership. On the other 
hand, there is only 1 Catholic priest for every 875 Catholics. 
In the face of these figures, a certified public accountant could 
scarcely be accused of presumption, if he claimed that Prot- 
estantism is not showing phenomenal results in the work being 
done by its mobilized army of 171,509 salaried representatives. 
And this, too, so soon after the widely heralded “Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement” which was guaranteed to put Prot- 
estantism on a successful business basis. Did not the publicity 
experts and financial leaders who managed it, tell us in ringing 
phrases that henceforth Protestantism was to be put on a 
plane of the highest attainable efficiency? And while they did 
not openly say so in their advertisements, yet did they not 
imply, as if in condescension, that the methods of “Rome” 
were sleepy, unbusinesslike, obsolete? 

Yet, after the tumult and shouting have died, the Govern- 
ment quietly publishes some figures which cry out in clarion 
tones that inefficiency is not on the side of Rome. No clois- 
tered Pontiff in the Middle Ages would have permitted for a 
moment the quite obvious inefficiency manifested in Protestant 
circles in this country to-day. We are not unfamiliar with 
the cost sheets and production schedules and plotted curves 
and graphic charts that are so popular in modern business, 
and they are our warrant for confessing that, measured by 
those very commercial standards, no corporation in the world 
could long survive the apparent lack of efficiency achieved by 
the immense battalions of Protestant preachers in America. 
The census figures tell us that it takes three and one-half 
Protestant preachers to do the work of one priest. This is the 
whole story. Hence, if Protestant churches could induce their 
preachers to bestir themselves and merely look after the same 
number of persons as the average Catholic priest (who, to his 
credit be it said, does not complain of overwork), Prot- 


1The numbers given in all but the concluding paragraphs of this article are 
from the census of 1916, the latest official census of church membership. The present 
tense is used for the purpose of convenience. In the closing paragraphs which 
deal with contributions, the figures are those of the Federal Council of Churches, 1922. 
vou. cxvir. 30 
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estantism in the United States could immediately and definitely 
dispense with the services of over 111,000 ministers. The 
ancient fiction about idle monks in medieval monasteries 
pales into insignificance before this astonishing reality in the 
hustling twentieth century. 

The Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Lutherans 
are the four leading Protestant denominations in the United 
States. Combined, they have 117,560 preachers for their 32 
million members, or an average of 1 minister to every 280 
persons. In other words, these four Protestant denominations 
have a total of nearly six times as many preachers as there 
are Catholic priests in all the United States. The Baptists 
alone have over 49,000 ministers, as compared to 20,287 Cath- 
olic priests. There are 45,806 Methodist ministers. Presby- 
terians have 13,593 preachers, while the Lutherans have 9,151. 
On a basis of even moderate efficiency, supposing each 
preacher would look after the spiritual wants of as many 
persons as does the average Catholic priest (and 875 persons 
is not a very great number), these four Protestant denomina- 
tions alone could discharge 77,000 of their preachers. This 
leads us to observe that Protestantism might do well to make 
an exhaustive survey of its ministerial resources, eliminate 
about two-thirds of their idle and unproductive preachers, 
and retain only those who will do at least as much work as a 
Catholic priest. It is inexplicable that the efficiency experts 
have overlooked this heavy item of wasted effort, overloaded 
personnel, and expensive overhead. It is an incubus on their 
annual budget, causing to stand on end each particular hair 
on the head of a fretful up-to-date cost accountant. 

Business efficiency is not too manifest when we contem- 
plate another feature of Protestant church statistics, as re- 
vealed by the same set of Government figures for 1916. There 
are 21 different brands of Baptist theology; not to be outdone, 
Lutheranism also offers exactly 21 varieties. Methodism is a 
trifle more concentrated, presenting only 17 different sorts, 
while one’s choice of Presbyterian doctrines is confined to a 
meager 10 divergent brands, making a total of 69 different 
branches of Protestantism, found in but four of the leading 
Protestant denominations in this country. Putting it in busi- 
ness terminology, a certified public accountant would say that 
Protestant denominations are overlapping their work; they 
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are paying 117,560 preachers full time salary for results that 
should be achieved by one-third that number. Reducing it to 
terms of filthy lucre, it would save money, and saving money 
is good business even in the Church. It would unquestionably 
be better supernaturally if these many conflicting churches 
would heed the invitation of One who some nineteen cen- 
turies ago said something about the desirability of “one fold 
and one Shepherd.” 

The distribution of the religious bodies in the United 
States likewise affords food for much reflection. In 12 of our 
States we find 70 per cent. of our Catholic population. These 
States are Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Louisiana, and California. This leaves 30 per cent. of our 
Catholic people scattered over the remaining 36 States of the 
Union. Rural Catholicity could make much greater headway 
in this country, according to these authentic Government 
figures. This is all the more noticeable when we learn that 
only 10 per cent. of the Methodist body is found in the prin- 
cipal cities, their great strength being confined to the country 
districts. Indeed, the Methodists form no large religious 
group in cities having a population of over 300,000. Those 
who talk much about progress, and for whom the mighty 
symbol of progress is our chain of enormous metropolitan 
cities, should not fail to note this singular phenomenon. On 
the other hand, Catholics are apparently drawn by an irre- 
sistible impulse to congregate in large cities, more than 56 per 
cent. of our numbers being found in these highly congested 
centers. This is a curious situation that merits study, and the 
prospect it opens out affords matter for the most anxious ap- 
prehension. 

The language question is much discussed in these days 
of insistence on “Americanism.” While feverish efforts were 
being made to have the foreign population use the English 
language exclusively, as if that in itself were an automatic 
guarantee of good citizenship, the Government figures show 
that out of the 17,487 Catholic churches reporting in 1916, 
only 2,230 of them use a foreign language exclusively in their 
services. While this is high enough, it will most certainly be 
reduced at the next census, owing to the repression exerted by 
the war and to the present restricted immigration policy. 
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Yet the figure is just about 12 per cent. of our total number of 
Catholic churches, and it is much less than is generally sup- 
posed. This means that the English tongue is used in 88 per 
cent. of our Catholic churches in this country, and it trium- 
phantly refutes the mossy legend of the preponderance of the 
foreign language element in the Catholic Church in the United 
States. 

On the other hand, there are 9,454 Protestant churches in 
the United States in which religious services are conducted 
exclusively in a foreign tongue. That is to say, a foreign lan- 
guage is used exclusively in more than four times as many 
Protestant as Catholic churches. Based merely on the lan- 
guage test, long a favorite with Protestants, who are the real 
Americans now? 

There is, finally, another test of efficiency, and (from the 
business point of view) the supreme test: How much money is 
collected annually by the churches, and (even more impor- 
tant) what is done with the money? 

According to statistics published very recently by the 
Federal Council of Churches in America, the Protestant bodies 
raised $512,000,000 from 78,000,000 members during the year 
1922. This is equivalent to $6.56 per capita, if we accept the 
figures given. If we refuse to accept 78,000,000 as the true 
number of Protestants in the country, and take rather the 30 
millions as given by Dr. Watson (see America, p. 591, April 7th) 
we have the more startling fact that Protestant church mem- 
bers donated $17 per capita in 1922. On the other hand, Cath- 
olics raised $75,000,000, about $3.75 per capita. In other 
words, Protestants in the United States raised nearly seven 
times as much per capita as Catholics. Personally I think the 
figures of the Federal Council of Churches need some upward 
revision when they deal with Catholic contributions. I have 
in mind several dioceses where the average contribution is 
$10.00 per capita. 

However that may be, two observations arise sponta- 
neously. First, the aggregate of Protestant and Catholic con- 
tributions, $587,000,000, seems prodigious. And yet it is far 
below what the American people pay for chewing gum, moving 
pictures, baseball, and other recreations. It is even less than 
what men pay for tobacco, and women for cosmetics. 

A second question demands more serious consideration. 
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What tangible results do Protestants derive from their more 
than five hundred millions? Catholics can point to a national 
school system as one very obvious result, in addition to their 
church activities, but at first glance one is led to believe that 
the Protestant bodies are not getting value received from their 
colossal tribute to religious activities in the United States. 

We must admit that it seems greatly to our discredit that 
the average Protestant contribution is seven times that of the 
Catholic tribute to religion, and when we begin to analyze the 
separate Protestant bodies, we are even more embarrassed 
by the comparison. For instance, some of the Evangelical 
churches contributed $80.00 per capita, or more than 20 times 
what each Catholic contributes. The Seventh Day Adventists 
give $65.00 per capita; Presbyterians give $33.00 per capita; 
the Episcopalians, $30.00 per capita; the Methodists, $18.00; 
the Baptists, $13.00; the United Brethren and the colored Bap- 
tists, $16.00. It is rather a severe comparison to see negro 
Baptists giving $16.00 per capita to God, while the average 
Catholic gives $3.75. 

However, to conclude: If with lesser contributions we ob- 
tain greater results, is it not once more evident that, notwith- 
standing our admittedly unscientific methods, we are more 
efficient than the Protestant churches? What we might 
achieve if our people were to contribute as generously as the 
Protestant people, and if we were to develop and utilize our 
organization to the utmost, is beyond even the most roseate 
dreams of the most zealous Catholics. 


































TO A BLACKBIRD THAT SANG ON A GORSEBUSH. 


By Epwarp J. BARRON. 


BEAUTIFUL was the fellow, 

With his bill of brightest yellow, 
And his coat of darkest velvet, 

Fluting on a golden throne. 
E’en the flowers forgot their slumbers, 
While he bubbled forth his numbers— 


In many a grand cadenza— 





Many a wondrous semitone. 





From the minstrel silver-throated, 
Through the fronded aisles it floated; 
A melody sung with rapture, 
In a glorious major key. 
Not a note was there of sadness, 
In that song which thrilled with gladness, 
As it trembled through the woodlands— 


And o’er the dew-gemmed lea. 


Then his tones came, soft and tender; 





Strains which only he could render; 
Songs which had strayed from heaven— 

Lays of Beauty, pure and bright. 
When the wine-red sunset blended, 

With the pale star-mists it ended; 
That song which pleased his Maker— 
The Source of Joy and Life. 














A STUDY IN AMERICAN SLANG. 
By BENJAMIN FRANCIS MUSSER. 


Every race has a right to do what it will with what is so peculiarly 
its own as is its speech—James Russell Lowell. 









an earlier paper or two, published elsewhere, I 
had somewhat to say about the American lan- 
mM guage; I said nothing, however, about the Amet- 
# ican slanguage. And much can be said; much 
must be said to give even a bare survey of the 
subject. So much is there to say, indeed, that certain of our 
purists doubtless would aver that there is nothing one can say 
about our language, precisely because we do not possess one— 
it is all slang. 

Certainly slang has taken a firm hold in the land, and 
though not of the landed gentry, neither is it, in consequence, 
an absentee landlord. Slang is here to stay and is thoroughly 
acclimated; it is perhaps more at home with us than among 
the peoples of any other country on the globe, with the pos- 
sible exception of France, which is claimed to have a parlous 
slang vocabulary on a par with Cap’n Cuttle’s watch— 
“equaled by few and excelled by none.” 


And don’t confound the language of the nation 
With long-tailed words in osity and ation. 


Whether we like it or no; whether we have individually 
succumbed to it or have, so we flatter ourselves, held ourselves 
Bostonianly aloof from the fascination of this easy road of 
least resistance; it must in honesty be admitted, with a cheer 
if you like, with a tear if you must, that, though we may not 
have an undisputed right to speak of the American language 
as a distinct lingual entity, we have not only the right but the 
obvious obligation to face demonstrated fact and recognize 
both the extent and the influence of slang in our national 
speech. 

The battle for recognition has been waging many decades, 
with an added impetus in its favor since James Maitland’s ex- 
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tremely superficial but epochal American Slang Dictionary 
appeared in 1891. Noah Webster, William C. Fowler, and all 
other native students of the American language frowned 
loftily upon slang and refused even to do it the honor of 
repudiating it; it was “less than the dust beneath” their 
“chariot wheels.” Oliver Wendell Holmes declared its use to 
be “at once a sign and a cause of mental atrophy.” “Slang,” 
said Ambrose Bierce fifty years later, “is the speech of him 
who robs the literary garbage cans on their way to the dumps.” 
I here pause merely to question whether Ambrose’s definition 
is less inelegant than the thing he defines! 

We still find etymologists, in a losing battle, pathetically 
crying out, as did a writer a few years ago in the Dearborn 
Independent, against “cant phrases and slang expressions orig- 
inating among thieves and bootleggers,” which bespeak “de- 
cadence of morals, loose thinking, and a striving after effect 
in the nerve-racking race for something new and startling and 
emotional and sensational.” Even our newspapers, which, 
said M. R. Patterson, sometime Governor of Tennessee, are 
chiefly written “not in English, but in a strange jargon of 
words that would have made Addison or Milton shudder in 
despair,” nevertheless inconsistently call upon syndicated 
columnists, such as H. Addington Bruce, to instruct the peo- 
ple that “only the young and the mentally immature can pos- 
sibly regard slang as witty,” and that “whatever advantages 
slang may confer, they are vastly outweighed by its disad- 
vantages. And if you are a slang victim, set about curing 
yourself without delay.” It is easier to summon the patient 
to cure himself than it is to show him the healing salve. I 
question, moreover, whether a cure is even possible, or to be 
desired—of which, as genealogists would say, more anon. 

The admission that slang must be recognized as a fact and 
a force in language and letters was never made, as I have 
observed, by our early writers, and very begrudingly made by 
those of later days, while the typical literary product of the 
country is still a refined essay in the New England manner, 
perhaps gently jocose but never rough, the dialogue of our 
more dignified novelists being a sort of chastely formal word- 
playing, a parlousness whieh is never spoken in the street and 
almost never in the drawing-room of real life. The most 
advanced moderns, in an effort to offset this staid unreality, 
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swing to the opposite extreme and put forth their literary 
wares in a language the underworld would blush to use. Be- 
tween the twain is the vernacular of actuality; and that vul- 
gate, for the vast majority of Americans, contains, to an 
enormous degree, neologisms, barbarisms, expletives, pictur- 
esque compounds, onomatopes, and the plainest sort of un- 
varnished slang in its evolutionary stage—and almost all slang 
is in an evolutionary stage, or a trying-out. For only thus 
does the language live, and thrive, and expand to meet the 
need of generations to come. Of this also, more anon. 

On the defensive, not merely theorizing but practicing 
what they preach, we find in American letters such astute 
writers as “Artemus Ward,” William Dean Howells, “Mark 
Twain,” George Ade, Ring Lardner and his myriad imitators, 
Octavus Roy Cohen with his negro lingo, John V. A. Weaver 
with his In American verses, and hosts of others, ready to fling 
themselves into the breach in defense of the language of the 
land. Professor Lounsbury defined slang as “the source 
from which the decaying energies of speech are constantly 
refreshed,” and following him, Brander Matthews has de- 
scribed its function as that of providing “substitutes for the 
good words and true which are worn out by hard service.” 

Amid the warriors, though not of them who contend for 
or against any use or even tacit recognition of slang, we find, 
quietly working, taking no part in the battle of words, the in- 
differents and accidental users; and these are, I think, the 
greatest artists. With them slang is neither a taboo nor a 
fetish, neither to be fought for nor to be fought against; they 
simply accept the fact of slang as a necessary ingredient in 
language-building. They are not above using it themselves, 
or even coining new terms, playing with some vivid expres- 
sion, then tossing it on to the crowd. But they manufacture 
only when it is the idiom or word they require at the moment 
and for which there exists no other word or near-synonym 
exactly filling the purpose. They do not deliberately sit down 
and torture some vulgarism into existence; they are not of 
the “Shifters” group, bent upon forming a new argot—“cake 
eater,” “goofy,” “woofy,” “cat’s meow,” “four-O,” “dumb 
Dora”—stupid flapperisms which come into the language still- 
born. No, their coinage is almost accidental and always una- 
voidable. It was thus that Brander Matthews devised “blurb” 
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for a publisher’s flamboyant praise on the paper jacket of a 
book; the term fitted the subject and will doubtless live. 
Roosevelt’s phrases, “muckraker,” “Ananias Club,” “short 
and ugly word,” “nature faker,” “race-suicide,” and “big stick” 
were mostly revisions of old tropes which were offered casually 
and were at once seized upon by the popular fancy and passed 
into current slang. The Colonel’s books were written in an 
almost faultless language; can we therefore accuse him of 
having been a slang victim who should have set about curing 
himself? “Steam-roller” was first used as an American po- 
litical term in 1908; it was slang, pure and simple, yet it was 
soon on the tongues of pedagogues; it crossed over to England, 
and in the early days of the World War it actually appeared 
in the most strait-laced English reviews, and is even said to 
have graced state documents. 

It is probably impossible entirely to eliminate slang from 
one’s speech, nor is its elimination even desirable, else the 
language would die of inanition. All one should strive for is 
the ability to discriminate between cheap vulgarity and re- 
spectability. For in its origin slang is nearly always respect- 
able. Another point to remember is, that lasting slang, that 
which is eventually incorporated into the speech of the intel- 
lectual, is coined not by the ignorant, not by the mentally 
lazy, but on the contrary by the ingenious and witty, even by 
men of profound thought. As W. D. Whitney says, in The 
Life and Growth of Language, it is a product of an “exuber- 
ance of mental activity, and the natural delight of language- 
making.” 

Hence one must be chary of damning to-day what to- 
morrow will be good usage. In his Principles of Rhetoric, 
published in 1878, A. S. Hill lists “bulldoze” and “boycotting” 
among “barbarisms and other words of low origin—spawn 
of a political contest—which have died a natural death”; but 
both words still live, forty-five years after Professor Hill of 
Harvard dogmatized thus. In like manner, “Whig,” “Tory,” 
and “Radical” were manufactured by opposing wits in the 
British Parliament of long ago; they were undoubtedly slang, 
were undoubtedly repudiated time and again, and yet have 
undoubtedly survived because whatever their origin, they sup- 
plied a permanent need in the language and hence came into 
good use. A clever Church of England parson dubbed the 
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followers of Wesley “Methodists,” on account of the method- 
ical mode of their living; the Wesleyans were quick to adopt 
the slang term given in ridicule, and to-day that name is far 
better known than their original self-styling in perpetuation 
of their founder’s surname. Nobody now cavils at such words 
as “humbug,” “snob,” “hoax,” “bombast,” “gerrymander,” 
“bluestocking”; yet each of these had to struggle for existence 
against the purists of their time. Only a prig would hesitate 
to use “graft,” “rowdy,” “flimsy,” “buncombe”; these words, 
however, are still classed as slang, but there are no established 
satisfactory words to displace them. Brander Matthews, as 
recently as 1901, thought “to hold up” slang; it is now perfectly 
good American. The word “slacker,” to-day legitimate, was 
born with a university bend sinister; “tommy-rot,” which ap- 
peared as schoolboy slang, was by its obvious utility raised to 
recognition. Nobody seriously objects to “a nice time” or 
“an awful job”; yet, used thus, these adjectives are in the 
category of slang. Even the familiar words “tramp” (in the 
sense of “vagrant”), “bigot,” “clever,” and “fun” (!) were 
listed by Professor Hill, in his rhetorical textbook aforenamed, 
in a vocabulary of permissible slang, and the word “slang” 
itself is in the same list! Which only goes to prove the im- 
possibility of perpetually avoiding cant words, H. Addington 
Bruce’s syndicated plea for self-healing to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

And again I repeat, what yesterday was a novelty, to-day 
is on every man’s tongue—with the approval of the purists. 
Chaucer anticipated the Yankeeism “I guess”; Shakespeare 
adopted and dignified “hubbub” and “to prink,” “to muss,” 
and “to huddle”; Spenser used “let drive”; Saintsbury used 
“the best of the bunch” and “joke-smith.” Israel Zangwill 
called the United States the “melting-pot,” and the term has 
persisted, though St. John Ervine denies our heterogeneous 
compatriots have been melted. “Doughboy,” which our sol- 
diers thought they coined in the World War, is older than the 
Civil War of the sixties and in the Oxford English Dictionary 
is declared to mean “a dumpling.” Farmer and Henley’s Dic- 
tionary of Slang states that in the list of cant words in the 
memoirs of John Hall, published in 1714, is “booze, drink.” 

Henry L. Mencken gives a lucid differentiation between 
serviceable and illegitimate slang among the shapes new terms 
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take. “If, by the chances that condition language-making,” 
he writes in the second edition of his monumental book, The 
American Language, “it acquires a special and limited mean- 
ing, not served by any existing locution, it enters into sound 
idiom and is presently wholly legitimatized; if, on the con- 
trary, it is adopted by the populace as a counter-word and 
employed with such banal imitativeness that it soon loses any 
definite significance whatever, then it remains slang and is 
avoided by the finical.” Cant words in themselves, therefore, 
are not harmful; they may, indeed, be very helpful to those 
who know when, where, and how to employ them. It is in 
their perversion and misuse that they become noisome in the 
ears of lovers of words. In able hands they add immeasur- 
ably, not merely to the picturesque ornamentation, but to the 
actual body superconstruction of the national vocabulary, to 
literature, and to colloquial fluency. 

For a purist to deride slang without any reservation is, 
not to manicure the language, but to manacle it. For a philol- 
ogist utterly to ignore slang is simply to place American 
philology out of contact with the American language, and that 
would be lingual suicide. 

Slang is an inevitable phase in the process of lingual evo- 
lution, and not by any means a downward evolution when 
allowed to flower and function judiciously. Only in its too 
popular misuse does it run to seed and is it torn up and 
destroyed. And here we have the one apparent argument 
against slang: that the more limited and impoverished a 
person’s vocabulary is, the greater, as a rule, is his dependence 
on slang as a medium of expression. But this is only because 
he is mentally incapable of using it, as intelligent people do, 
sparingly and at such times only when no established word 
can exactly answer the purpose; his vulgarity is accentuated 
by his unthinking choice of locutions which have been worn 
threadbare and have lost all piquancy and significance. He 
spoils a vividness, which is one of the proper attributes of 
legitimate slang, by being constantly over-vivid and hence de- 
feating an elemental purpose of slang. A sugar plum now 
and again can hurt no one, but an indulgence in sweets fifteen 
hours every day will ruin the hardiest digestive apparatus; 
and so with a vulgar wallowing in cheapest misapplied ge- 
neric terms found in the unadulterated language of the streets. 






















MUCKRAKING MONASTICISM. 
By Patrick J. Heary, S.T.D. 


SesROFESSOR G. G. COULTON’S work, Five Cen- 
am turies of Religion, the first volume of which has 
nee N just appeared from the Cambridge University 
VA i) Press, represents the labor of more than a quarter 
EN, of 2 century in the field of medieval history. The 
subtitle, “St. Bernard, his Predecessors and Successors, 1000- 
1200 a. b.,” “will have made it sufficiently clear,” the author 
says, “that this volume deals mainly with Religion in the 
medieval sense, in which the ‘Religious’ was the cloistered 
soul.” It is one of a series of volumes in the “Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought,” of which Professor 
Coulton is the general editor. It will be followed by two other 
volumes. The second “will be entitled “The Friars and the 
Dead Weight of Tradition.’ The third will deal with the 
reforming efforts of the fifteenth century, their failure to 
arrest the general decay, and the ensuing catastrophe of the 
sixteenth.” 

Professor Coulton is well known as a writer on medieval 
topics. He has a long list of books to his credit: the best 
known, perhaps, are A Medieval Garner, From St. Francis to 
Dante, and Medieval Studies. He is already receiving the 
reward of his years of labor in the laudation of critics; and 
there can be little doubt that the chorus of praise from certain 
quarters will continue to grow. The reviewer in the London 
Times Literary Supplement has paid him a tribute which any 
student of monasticism might envy, in proclaiming him no 
unworthy successor to the great Mabillon. 

Neither the title-page nor Professor Coulton’s preface 
gives an adequate idea of the contents of this book. The 
author goes back far beyond the year 1000, to deal in two 
chapters with “The Significance of Monasticism” and “The 
Rise of Monasticism,” and he adds nine other chapters on such 
widely different subjects as “The Monk’s God,” “The Lord of 
Darkness,” “Hell and Purgatory,” “The Safeguard of the 
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Cowl,” “The Mass” (two chapters), “The Mother of God,” “The 
Gospel of Mary,” and “Women and the Faith.” 

Professor Coulton’s method, it may be said, is not new, 
but it is rare among scholars. It is best exemplified, perhaps, 
in his manner of dealing with those whose views differ from 
his. Even the great Mabillon does not escape. “His knowl- 
edge was practically limited to five hundred years.” “He was 
not always free to say what he knew.” “Cardinal Gasquet’s 
English Monastic Life claims to rely upon original documents: 
but its omissions and reticences do almost as much as its 
downright misstatements to diminish its value for the serious 
reader.” (P. 440.) Kenelm Digby’s Mores Catholici, delightful 
to read, has only the slightest claim to history” (p. xli.). 
“Newman’s monastic essays have the charm and sincerity of 
his best writings; but Newman would frankly have confessed 
his dependence on secondary authorities” (p. xli.). Janssen 
“often wrote at second or third hand” (p. 183). “It is astound- 
ing that a Benedictine of Abbot Butler’s distinction should be 
so ignorant of the actual evidence of the medieval writers, and 
so content to see everything through the spectacles of modern 
apologists” (p. 256). “For Mr. Chesterton history forms one 
department of romance” (p. 236). Even Church, whose St. 
Anselm he praises, “is not a specialist in monastic history” 
(p. 206). “It would be a waste of time to argue against Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc in the field of medieval history, were it not that 
his extreme confidence of assertion and pertinacity of itera- 
tion impress the public with a sense that a Roman Catholic 
champion must know something about his own subject, and 
that he must have some sort of documentary evidence behind 
his words” (p. 263). 

For American medievalists, with the notable exception of 
H. C. Lea, “whose books are indispensable to all serious 
students of medieval society,” Professor Coulton has nothing 
but the loftiest scorn. “An American’s worst temptation in 
medieval history is that of the globe-trotter.” Mr. Henry 
Brooks Adams’s “elaboration of style and his rather preten- 
tious allusiveness often cover a somewhat superficial knowl- 
edge of original sources.” Mr. H. Osborne Taylor “does not 
really know his original sources: he evidently reads Latin 
with much difficulty, and a large number of his translations 
are simply ludicrous: he is capable of making umbra 
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precurrentia agree together, and translating ‘the fore-running 
shade.’” “Mr. Cram is an architect and not a scholar; and 
he does little more than embroider upon well-known theses 
from Ruskin and Morris and Huysmans.” (P. 521.) 

Though one looks in vain in the pages of Professor Coul- 
ton for those little amenities which mark scholarly discussion, 
and though he is not above attributing bad faith in the sup- 
pression or mutilation of evidence to those with whom he does 
not agree, there can never be any doubt as to his purpose. 
His opponents were ill-informed as to the evidence in the 
case, and they were all guilty of the capital offense, in histor- 
ical discussion, of failing to write from original sources. He, 
himself, is, of course, above such a suspicion. “Having striven 
to tell the truth, I welcome criticism from other students 
who can convict me either of misstating facts or of ignoring 
essential evidence. On the other hand, let those who disagree 
with me deign at least to face my facts; for this is my main 
reason for publishing now, when the general public is in a 
mood to demand facts, whether pleasant or unpleasant.” 
(P. xlii.) 

The challenge is a legitimate one; but the author can 
claim no right but to be treated in the same spirit and under 
the same code to which he adhered in dealing with his op- 
ponents. He has ruled them out of court, because they did not 
know their sources. How does Professor Coulton meet this 
test? He asserts (p. 12) that: “Conspicuous theologians often 
claimed an apostolic origin for monachism and for the system 
of indulgences; but men like Origen and Augustine knew too 
much of history and philosophy to go so far astray.” A slight 
knowledge of the history, to say nothing of the sources for the 
history, of monachism would have made it clear to him, that 
Origen could not have spoken about monachism, an institu- 
tion which was unknown until approximately fifty-five years 
after his death. “We find an increasing stream of hermits 
going forth into the wilderness. “They fled from the world 
and, therefore, from the Church which had admitted the 
world into her bosom’” (p. 16). Will Professor Coulton give 
the name of a single hermit, or a shred of original evidence, in 
proof of the truth of this statement? “The impulse [to mona- 
chism] came partly from Alexandria, then the centre of 
Christian thought, Partly also, it originated in imitation of 
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the pagan ascetics who had long lived in the Egyptian desert” 
(p. 16). Weingarten’s and Griitzmacher’s ridiculous theories, 
that Pachomian monachism was derived from the priesthood 
in the temples of Serapis, have long ago been dissolved under 
the light of critical investigation, but now we are treated to a 
new hypothesis about “pagan ascetics who had long lived in 
the Egyptian desert.” For this hypothesis there is not even 
the support of a second or third hand authority, to say nothing 
of original sources. 

Reliance on secondary sources, which Professor Coulton 
reprobates so strongly in others, has led him into some strange 
blunders, and has caused him to adopt a position which 
vitiates the argument of his entire book. “It is important to 
note,” he says, “how strongly early monasticism was tinged 
with unsacerdotalism (not, of course, with anti-sacerdotalism). 
This unsacerdotalism is startling to those who read the past 
only through the spectacles of present orthodoxy. It is dif- 
ficult (as Duchesne points out) to avoid the conclusion that 
St. Antony never received the Holy Communion for years and 
years together.” There is here such confusion of ideas, such 
an ignorance of the obvious in early monastic history, that 
the only key to the author’s cloudiness of thought seems to be 
that he has never learned that there is any distinction between 
asceticism and monasticism, that the two are by no means 
identical. If, as Professor Coulton informs us, “Paul and 
Antony chose an eremitical life about 250 a. pb.” (p. 16), that 
is, the year before Antony was born,—but the argument on 
Professor Coulton’s data becomes too intricate. The question 
is: Do the sources reveal any traces of unsacerdotalism? It 
is not mentioned in the Life of Antony. Neither Jerome, 
Cassian, Palladius, Athanasius, nor any of the sacerdotalists 
who visited the hermits noticed it. In fact, as the Lausiac 
History reveals, the anchorite who was not in a position to 
receive Communion was a notable exception. The hermit 
Ptolemy is singled out for special notice, because “he became 
a stranger to the teachings of holy men and intercourse with 
them, and the benefits derived therefrom, and the constant 
communion of the mysteries” (chap. xxvii.). The famous 
Macarius of Egypt admonished a woman who has been 
brought to him, “Never give up the Church, never stay away 
from Communion. For all these things happened to you be- 
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cause you did not attend the mysteries for five weeks” (chap. 
xvii., Clarke’s translation). It would be useless to multiply 
proofs on this point. 

Not only the hermits but those who followed the semi- 
eremitical life adhered closely to the law of Sunday obser- 
vance, and frequent Communion. One passage from the 
Lausiac History will be sufficient to prove this. “When they 
go to Communion on Saturday and Sunday, let them loosen 
their girdles, and lay aside the skin cloak and go in with the 
cowl only” (chapter xxxii.). The evidence on this point is so 
abundant, that to speak of unsacerdotalism in connection with 
the monks of Pachomius is ludicrous. 

To write history from secondary sources is unpardonable; 
to misstate what they contain is a crime. Professor Coulton 
asserts (p. 17): “St. Basil, about 360, carried this organization 
a step further, and his Rule has since dominated the East even 
more completely, perhaps, than Benedict’s dominated the 
West.” A footnote to this statement runs: “See W. K. Low- 
ther Clarke, St. Basil, the Great, 1913.” W.K. Lowther Clarke, 
St. Basil, the Great, 1913, p. 143, says: “Basil’s Rules form part 
of the traditional authorities on which the monks of the East 
rely. Some of their details have passed into the common stock 
of tradition, and are still practised to-day. But there is no 
Basilian order: the modern monks do not call themselves by 
Basil’s name. Nor should it be applied to them by outsiders, 
for in many important respects they observe neither the letter 
nor the spirit of his ascetic writings.” 

An accusation of being ignorant of Latin or of reading 
Latin with much difficulty comes with very bad grace from 
anyone who translates “Senex quidam sedebat in Laura Cala- 
monis juxta Jordanem fluvium, Cyriacus nomine” (Vitz SS. 
PP., x., 26, Migne, P. L., LXXIV., 131) in this fashion: “The 
monk Theophanes, attracted by the reputation of an aged 
monk of Laura [sic] named Cyriacus.” The Laura Calamonis 
is referred to in the index as Monastery of Laura. 

The author is no more successful in his efforts to elucidate 
the nature of early Benedictinism than he is in his attempt to 
describe the character and origin of monasticism in general. 
He deplores the fact, when speaking of Cardinal Gasquet’s 
English Monastic Life, that “medieval Benedictine customs 
have become as unfamiliar to the modern Benedictine as they 
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are to the world at large” (p. 329). It is interesting to ex- 
amine what he has to say about the beginnings of the Bene- 
dictine institute and to inquire how much about this feature 
of their Order the modern Benedictine can learn from his 
words. We are told (p. 194): “The Benedictine Rule is a 
work of deep piety and saving common-sense; it is character- 
istically medieval, designed to meet conditions which were 
more prevalent then, than in classical or modern times.” So 
far, so good. The Rule is characteristically medieval, and de- 
signed to meet prevalent medieval conditions. Further on we 
are informed that: “The Rule is one of the last and most 
characteristic achievements of that Roman people who ruled 
so successfully, not only because they insisted so grimly on 
things necessary but also because they knew how to be toler- 
ant of unessential differences” (p. 207). The Rule is, there- 
fore, characteristically Roman and characteristically medieval. 

Professor Coulton has no intention whatsoever of being 
“funny.” He is very serious, ponderously, even oppressively, 
serious at times. He aims at nothing less than to show, from the 
lives and beliefs of the monks, that the Middle Ages were sunk 
in ignorance, superstition, and intolerance. He does not follow 
the beaten path of history, but pursues his lonely explorations 
through the dark and devious ways of what he is pleased to 
call “popular” or “semi-popular Theology.” Time after time 
he insists that he is not describing the official teachings of the 
Church or the normal beliefs of the time. For example, in 
his chapter on “The Mother of God,” he says: “There were 
medieval beliefs which went further than that, and exalted 
her practically into a Fourth Person of the Trinity” (p. 139). 
His proof for the existence of this medieval belief is given in a 
footnote, which we may be pardoned for printing in full, not 
as an evidence of the belief of the ordinary man to whom Pro- 
fessor Coulton refers so frequently, but of the mentality of a 
Cambridge professor. “The modern Sicilian marks his spade- 
handle and other implements with holy signs, especially with 
parallel strokes. “We should expect to find three strokes, for 
instance, in memory of the Holy Trinity, which is so often in 
men’s mouths; but instead we find four, concerning which 
the peasant says in his Sicilian dialect: Summu in Patri, in 
Figghiu, in Spiritu Santu e Maria Santissima’ (They are the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and the most Holy Mary). So 
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here we have no longer a Holy Trinity in question, but a Holy 
Quaternity—Th. Trede, Das Heidenthum u. d. Rém. Kirche, 
IV., 215.” 

With this evidence of Professor Coulton’s method and 
purpose before our eyes we might be content to rest our case. 
Should any person speak to us in this fashion in ordinary daily 
intercourse, we should be inclined to be patient with him, but 
we should also ask his friends to look after him. His amazing 
statement about the exaltation of the Blessed Virgin into a 
fourth person of the Trinity, it must be said, he immediately 
qualifies with the explanation that “official religion, of course, 
never went so far; it was frequently explained, on the con- 
trary, that all Mary’s power came from God; that her subor- 
dination to her Son must be complete. But the popular mind, 
without combating this in word, went its own different way 
and saw things otherwise.” One shudders to think what 
strange beliefs Professor Coulton might find in his own mod- 
ern England should he ever turn his searching exegetical gaze 
on the “popular” or “semi-popular” theology of such a one as 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 


Mother of the Fair Delight, 

Thou handmaid perfect in God’s sight, 
Now sitting fourth beside the Three, 
Thyself a woman-Trinity. 


To his jaundiced eye this would no doubt be more reprehen- 
sible than the mythical medieval belief with which he attempts 
to saddle the unoffending modern Sicilian. 

The same fatal error in method crops out when Professor 
Coulton undertakes to describe a transformation by which he 
believes the Church, which had been Augustine’s “totality of 
God’s elect,” became a feudal autocracy. “The medieval 
Church—as distinguished from earlier and later forms of 
Christianity—was essentially feudal in practice; and feudal 
ideas gradually coloured its doctrines to the very marrow. 
Christ is theoretically omnipotent Emperor; in word, our 
homage and devotion point directly to Him; but, in practice, 
we seldom come directly into His presence.” (P. 141.) This 
is a frank and categorical statement, but again there is the puz- 
zling reservation. In a note we are told: “I am not speaking 
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here, of course, of the really spiritual religion of the chosen 
few; but I am thinking of at least nine-tenths—it might per- 
haps be more truly contended ninety-nine hundredths—of the 
medieval population.” This argument has infinitely less value 
than the argument found so frequently in the mouth of the 
modern politician that he “knows the mind of the man-in-the- 
street,” or that he “speaks for the plain people everywhere.” 
Without the note, the statement about the feudal character of 
the Church was really intelligible, and such as might be ex- 
pected from a writer who has no sympathy for medieval 
things. With the note it becomes claptrap. 

There are few, if any, features of monastic life against 
which Professor Coulton does not protest vehemently. His 
disapproval of the Rule of Silence might be softened if he 
could find time to read the essays of Richard Le Gallienne and 
Maurice Maeterlinck on the subject. An eye more strictly 
academic and less rigorously censorious would have found no 
scandal in the fact that Ovid was well known in medieval 
monasteries. The atrabiliar Giraldus Cambrensis is quoted in 
support of a diatribe against the use of the “sign-language” 
which was invented by the medieval monks. Professor Coul- 
ton lost a good opportunity here of calling attention to the 
fact that it was this same sign-language which ended the 
hideous isolation of the deaf and dumb. 

Professor Coulton’s brutal criticism of the writings of 
other historians is no less offensive than his browbeating 
method in challenging other students to convict him of ignor- 
ing essential evidence. Was not the evidence for the decline, 
the practical destruction, of Benedictine monasticism during 
the reigns of the later Fainéant rulers essential? Was it not 
essential to a full and frank statement of the history of mo- 
nasticism to call attention to the policy of Charles Martel in his 
dealings with the Church and the monasteries? Every well- 
informed writer on the subject of early medieval history, and 
all who have a knowledge of the original sources for this 
period, dwell on the subject. Professor Coulton frequently 
refers to Hauck’s Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Why is 
he silent on a phase of the subject on which Hauck lays so 
much stress, and which was, perhaps, more than any other, 
the determining factor in the history of monasticism down to 
the time of the Cluny movement? Hauck opened the way to 
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a knowledge of the original sources which no impartial student 
can afford to ignore. Waitz found the matter of supreme im- 
portance when writing his Verfassungsgeschichte. 

Why does Professor Coulton pass over in silence an up- 
heaval in monastic life which in many monasteries destroyed 
forever the spirit of Benedict? When military adventurers 
were obtruded into ecclesiastical sees and court sycophants 
placed over monasteries, was it not natural that conditions 
should arise calling for stern and energetic reform? Yet in 
this long and tiresome tirade against monastic disorders there 
is not a word about those lay abbots. Professor Coulton can- 
not be ignorant of the life of that great English Benedictine, 
Boniface, and the sturdy battles he fought against the forces 
which had debased the episcopacy and the monasteries. 
Time after time attention is called to errors of omission and 
commission of a distinguished modern Benedictine. Can 
Professor Coulton claim that he has dealt fairly and honestly 
with his subject and his readers in dismissing the reform 
movement associated with the name of Benedict of Aniane 
with a meager paragraph. Here again he might have read 
or reread with profit what Hauck has said. Is it not ignoring 
essential evidence to profess to write the history of a great 
medieval institution without once adverting to the Erastianism 
of Otto the Great? 

To undo the utterly distorted impression of medieval 
monasticism which is presented in the pages of this book, to 
call attention to the constant suppression of essential evidence, 
of the distortion of facts, of the ignorance of original sources, 
of the partial truths, would require learning as great as that 
which Professor Coulton has brought to his task; it would 
require the still-hunt instinct which kept him at it for thirty 
years, and it would require opportunities as great as those he 
has enjoyed. 

It seems strange that a man of Professor Coulton’s attain- 
ments can rest satisfied with dwelling on the abuses of mo- 
nasticism, and that he does so little justice to those who were 
striving to remedy them. What he says in condemnation of 
the lives of monks was said with greater emphasis ages and 
ages ago by monastic reformers. That there were abuses no- 
body denies, but the reformers of those days sought to elimi- 
nate them by removing the causes. To understand the irregu- 
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larities and to do justice to the reformers would at least re- 
quire a frank discussion of the influence which threatened to 
pervert monasticism from its original purpose. It has never 
been believed that admission to a monastery was a passport to 
heaven or a certificate of sanctity. The net of the novitiate is 
not always able to catch the unworthy, though it has been 
spread across the door of the monastery from fhe days of 
Pachomius and Schenoudi and Basil and Benedict and Ber- 
nard and Francis and Dominic and Ignatius Loyola down to 
the present. 

Professor Coulton says if he had chosen “to represent the 
worst cases of ecclesiastical ignorance or perversity as typical, 
he could have filled his pages with a chronique scandaleuse 
true in detail but distorted as a whole.” If monastic history is 
a chronique scandaleuse, why hesitate to tell the whole truth. 
If it is not, why mention a chronique scandaleuse? There are 
few persons and certainly few institutions that can stand the 
Last Judgment scrutiny. If it should suit the good pleasure 
of Professor Coulton, if he thinks it accords with academic 
dignity, let him, by all means, write a chronique scandaleuse. 

Human weaknesses can be found under a cowl as well as 
under a crown or a cap; but the world is not helped by point- 
ing to the failures. Much better to turn the eyes to those who 
have climbed the heights, as Professor Coulton, to his credit, 
has done when speaking of St. Bernard. That is a noble 
chapter and the memory of it will linger long after the nasti- 
ness and the venom of other chapters will be forgotten. One 
would much rather remember the picture which Professor 
Coulton draws of the youth of a few years ago, “when the 
village street pulsed for hours under the footfall of endless col- 
umns marching to the tune of Tipperary, and every face was 
different under the same uniform, and the same shadow hung 
over every soul of that innumerable multitude: Morituri te 
salutent” ; one would much rather remember that picture than 
think of those men, or some of them, as they are depicted in 
the purulent pages of the man who wrote Simon Called Peter. 

Benedict called his Rule a Dominici Schola Servitii. The 
world to-day stands in need of such a Schola. The designs of 
the founder may have miscarried in many places, and over 
long periods of time, but there were hundreds, nay thousands, 
as there are now hundreds, if not thousands, whose lives 
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were worthy of that Schola. Mr. Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
knows the Middle Ages and he knows the present. He is not 
a Catholic, but he has seen fit, in his Pro Vita Monastica, to say 
that the world would be better for another Benedict or an- 
other Francis. Professor Leighton (Field of Philosophy, 1923, 
p. 13) says: “We need, more than ever before, centers where 
the contemplative life is nurtured, where young men and 
young women can gain an intelligent appreciation of the 
history of culture and of the chief part which creative imagi- 
nation has played in the uplift of the race.” Professor Leigh- 
ton is no apologist for monasticism, but he expresses the idea 
which lay behind the work of Basil and Benedict of Aniane. 

Professor Coulton set himself a great task. He under- 
took to follow in the footsteps of Mabillon; but he suffers by 
the comparison. Mabillon did not fear the dark; Professor 
Coulton shuns the light. His work, which might have been 
great, will be a monument of misdirected energy, of zeal frus- 
trated by venomous prejudice. His complacent self-as- 
surance, that he knows the field of monastic history as no one 
else does, has in it an element of truth; but he makes the mis- 
take of over-rating his own competence and exaggerating the 
ignorance of others. His two other volumes will, in all prob- 
ability, be a more savage attack on monasticism and on 
medieval life and institutions than this one; but his labors will 
bear no fruit. He is content to speak of the things which men, 
if they must speak of them, talk of in whispers, not the things 
which they cry from the housetops. Had he known it, he 
might have learned, from the chapter on “Asceticism” in 
James’s Varieties of Religious Belief, that monasticism is a 
phase of something which is as old and as wide as humanity 
itself. The opportunity offered itself to him of doing some- 
thing which might have been a factor in making it possible for 
some future critic of monasticism to write fine chapters about 
many Bernards. 

It will serve no good purpose to prolong this examination 
of a work which will, no doubt, by its “extreme confidence of 
assertion and pertinacity of iteration impress the public,” or 
at least that portion of the public which will not take the 
trouble to analyze its pretentious and partisan arguments. 
Professor Coulton worked long and faithfully, if not success- 
fully, at his task. He has ferreted around in the underbrush 
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of medieval life. He has occupied himself with contemplation 
of every distortion of branch and stem. He has denied him- 
self the vision of tree-top and mountain peak. He has shut 
his eyes to the sight of those monuments of sacrifice and 
genius which even a mere architect may be permitted to ad- 
mire, even though he has not the knowledge which comes 
from insect scrutiny into every cranny where corruption or 
decay might be found. Professor Coulton may succeed in 
deceiving others; he has deceived himself. But even the 
most gullible will find it difficult to take seriously his state- 
ment that he has “tried to do justice to these ages to which 
modern writers appeal when they seek to justify their 
Church’s claim to a world-dominion over modern thought.” 


DESTINY. 


By CATHERINE M. BRESNAN. 


Be free, O heart of mine, 

Be ever light and gay, 

Nor let to-day, 

Wench that she is, entwine 
Your palpitating flesh 

With the entangled mesh 

Of transient things. 

But like a bird that sings 
Care-free on a green bough 
But now, 

And soon is winging high 
Through airy spaces of a distant sky, 
Be light and free, 
Untrammeled with the thought 
Of aught 

Save your bright destiny. 








A SOCIOLOGIST IN MEXIOO. 


By Francis C. Ketitey, D.D., LL.D. 


#7 that Mexico has been sufficiently investigated, 
since of “investigators” there is no end. Maga- 


habit of sending special writers and reporters to 
“get at the truth.” Each “investigator” has been selected with 
care—we have the assurances of editors on that point—the care 
being that his views should coincide with the editorial policy 
of the sender. When I hear of a new “investigator” going 
across the Rio Bravo, I fail to work up any particular en- 
thusiasm about it, because long experience has told me what 
to expect. The goal of nearly all these gentlemen is Mexico 
City, where the hotels are fairly good and the hospitality of 
government officials beyond reproach. I had some hope of 
a real statement of fact when Dr. E. J. Dillon went down there. 
I lost it when I saw his picture with a “party”—the dignified 
Doctor in shirt sleeves—made up chiefly of government of- 
ficials. He ran true to “investigator” form. Special cars and 
parties tell the story of most of them. They come back call- 
ing Obregon “Alvaro” and de la Huerta “Adolpho.” Calles 
has to be treated with a little more respect for his impassive 
face. But, in general, one cannot be too hard on a lot of ex- 
cellently disposed politicos who, after all, are presidents and 
cabinet ministers, and are not hampered by a stingy disposi- 
tion. One can say a good word about their motives at least, 
while remaining silent about the past and hopeful about the 
future. 

I must admit, however, that it would be an injustice to put 
Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, of the University of Wis- 
consin, author of The Social Revolution in Mezico, into the 
class of the average “investigator.” True, he did not stay long 
in Mexico. He admits that he tarried there for only eleven 
weeks; but he has a good right to urge that eleven weeks 


1The Social Revolution in Mexico. By Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.75. 
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given to serious study by a trained sociologist count for some- 
thing. He puts himself out of the reporter-investigator class 
by his frank and not always complimentary criticisms of those 
in power. On the whole, his book gives the impression that he 
took his task seriously. I do not agree with all his statements 
nor with his general conclusions, but that does not mean that 
I disagree with him in toto, as I usually do with the general 
run of the “investigators.” 

There were two fundamental weaknesses in Professor 
Ross that interfered with his judgment and led him into false 
conclusions. One was his leaning to revolution and the other 
his lack of historical knowledge. There is no particular 
wonder about the average professional sociologist having the 
leaning for revolt that the Professor shows. People have 
come to recognize that as a sociological state of mind. Pro- 
fessor Ross entered upon his Mexican task, whether he knew 
it or not, with the conviction that he just had to make a case 
for the revolution. It was a hard job, and so he recognized 
it. He admits that out of all the “chronic revolutionism of 
Mexico and South America,” not much improvement was pro- 
duced. But then, there was improvement, for he says, “The 
progress in government is slow,” but there is progress. The 
same could be said if Spain had never been driven out of 
Latin-America. Revolution traveled at a snail’s pace, while 
peace, even in bondage, would have gone on in a “flivver.” 

Spain? There’s the rub, and the chief misfortune of the 
Professor as an “investigator.” Ever since the Spanish 
Armada, the tradition of hatred for Spain has been in the 
blood of English-speaking peoples. The Reformation made 
the virus stronger. Strange, how a prejudice will hold its own 
in spite of the healing hand of time. We Americans fought 
England twice. We long ago contracted the habit of scream- 
ing at the British lion. But we took from England our dis- 
like for Spain and the Spanish, our conviction that whatever 
Spain did must be wrong. We fed that conviction on false 
history—if we can call falsehood history at all. We swear by 
Prescott and Bancroft, not because we have confidence in 
them, but because they condemned Spain. I doubt if Profes- 
sor Ross ever read Bandelier. If he did he is an exception to 
the average American. Professor Ross puts all blame for 
Mexico on Spain, but his book does not prove that he knows 
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anything more than gossip about what Spain did in Mexico. 
It simply does not occur to Professor Ross that possibly the 
blame might lie at the door of the revolution, for which he is 
a conservative, but open, apologist. That there is something 
wrong in Mexico is a fact undeniable. Who is to blame? All 
Americans, except a few scholars and their disciples, believe 
that the question was answered long ago. Spain and the Cath- 
olic Church is supposed to be the answer. Some writers on 
Mexico do not say that in so many words, but all imply it. 
Professor Ross says it in a more or less suave and diplomatic 
way. 

Let us reason together a bit. It is very generally taken 
for granted that Mexico was once the seat of quite a superior 
civilization, as civilization ran in the days—say of the 
Pharaohs. The monuments now being uncovered read that 
fact into our historical records. Spain conquered Mexico. 
Therefore, Spain destroyed Mexico’s ancient civilization. Does 
the reasoning sound good? It would be good enough, but for 
the fact that whatever civilization existed in Mexico before 
Cortez, was destroyed and buried centuries before a Spanish 
foot touched the soil of Anahuac. The Aztecs themselves were 
intruders and conquerors. Their own traditions, including 
that of the Eagle and Snake, admit it. When Cortez came, 
the old civilization was a vague memory. Its story had about 
the same relation to the people he found in Mexico that the 
story of Finn Mac Cool and the Giants has to the Irish. The 
Aztecs came to Mexico from the North. They destroyed what 
they found. They buried it and left it buried. What re- 
placed it was not civilization, but a black and degraded con- 
dition worse than death itself. The reason why we of the 
English speech weep salt tears over its destruction is because 
we have never yet found an antitoxin for the poison of un- 
reasonable hatred. 

The facts about Aztec “civilization” are not hidden and 
never have been. War was so necessary a part of it that it 
could not have existed without bloodshed. Orozco y Berra 
says of the heart of it all—its religion: 


The cult was truly horrific; it demanded a constant shed- 
ding of blood . . . the mind revolts in horror at the sight 
of the human victim, not only immolated by the stroke of 
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the knife, but offered up in other exquisite forms under a 
refinement of cruelty. Any religion omitting such a bar- 
barity is better than that. To sweep it from the face of the 
earth was an immense benefit; to substitute Christianity 
for it was to advance an immense distance on the road of 
civilization. To us this conclusion is evident, axiomatic, 
as clear as the light at midday.” 


Cannibalism was one of the practices of this “civilization.” 
Cortez, Sahagun, Motolinia, and Duran all speak about it and 
its revolting horrors. The Laws of the Indies admit its exist- 
ence by prohibiting its practice. Whatever civilization Cortez 
found, the white man was responsible for, according to the 
traditions of the Aztecs themselves. Sahagin refers to the 
traditions of white settlers who came across the sea and taught 
the people. The legend of the “White God” is based on this. 
But what the whites taught degenerated as the Indian blood 
submerged the descendants of the strangers. The still more 
ancient people had been submerged by the Aztec conquerors 
long before. ‘Susan Hale did not write her History of Mexico 
without at least consulting the discoveries of such men as 
Bandelier. Here is one of her paragraphs that tells the story 
of the ancient “civilization” very much as it deserves to be 
told: 

Empires and palaces, luxury and splendor, fill the ac- 
counts of the Spaniards; and imagination loves to adorn the 
halls of the Montezumas with the glories of an Oriental tale. 
Later explorers, with the fatal penetration of our time, 
destroy the splendid vision, reducing the emperor to a 
chieftain, the glittering retinue to a horde of savages, the 
magnificent civilization, devoted to art, literature, and 
luxury, to a few handfuls of. pitiful Indians, quarreling 
with one another for supremacy; one sighs to think his 
sympathies may have been wasted on the sufferings of an 
Aztec sovereign, dethroned by the invading Spaniard. 


She adds that “enough fact is left to build up a respectable 
case for the early races of Mexico.” Admitted, but the “early 
races” were not the Indians Cortez met and conquered, but 
the races blotted out in blood by the invading Aztecs and their 
kind. 


2 Historia Antigua de Mézico. 
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It is only fair to the Spaniard to stress these things. It 
gives us an idea of the magnitude of the task he entered upon 
in trying to Christianize and civilize the Mexican Indian. It is 
fair, also, to study the subject of the effort, for a measure of 
credit or condemnation depends on the difficulty of the work. 
What mental foundation was there to work on in the Mexican 
Indian? Professor Ross himself helps us to know that. He 
quotes figures resulting from intelligence tests made in Cali- 
fornia. I need not repeat them, for the results are thus 
summed up in the quotation of Professor Ross from the in- 
vestigations of Professor Terman of Stanford University: 


The mental tests for the American Indian indicate that 
he is not greatly superior to the average negro. Our Mex- 
ican population, which is largely of Indian extraction, makes 
little, if any better showing. 


The slightly better showing is because of the white admixture. 
Professor Ross does not hold these modern intelligence tests 
to be infallible; but it will interest him to know that they check 
up well, so far as the Mexican Indian is concerned, with earlier 
findings. The Mexican Indians came from the North. There 
is only a very slight mental difference found among Indians 
of the whole American continent.* But the North American 
Indian was not a cannibal to the same extent as his brother of 
Mexico. In that respect at least he was a better subject for 
uplift. 

Spain’s case is an easy one to put before the court for 
judgment. Her apologist can make comparisons with another 
case under the very eyes of the judges. With practically the 
same material to work on, how do Spain’s results show beside 
those of England? A sentence answers: English colonization 
was a destroyer; Spain’s a preserver. Both Spain and Eng- 
land lost their colonies. But when they did, Spain’s were 
taken by the descendants of the people she found in them; 
England’s were taken by the descendants of her own settlers, 
while the children of the soil were “going West” in more than 
the literal sense of the words. Which record is the more 
creditable? England did not even try to civilize the Indians 
for generations. Spain began to do so at once. England simply 


8 See Moffett, The American Indian on the New Trail. 
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transplanted to America a people already civilized and built 
on them. Spain worked on what she found, in spite of its 
poor quality, and produced rather remarkable results. Too 
late did the inheritors of English effort make attempts to up- 
lift our surviving Indians. We failed, for the American 
Indian has never produced a single leader in any trade or pro- 
fession. Never did a full-blooded North American Indian 
distinguish himself in anything but fighting. Spain can point 
to a long line of Mexican Indians who did distinguish them- 
selves under every and all circumstances. Some words I 
wrote about eight years ago will bear repetition here: 


Let us be fair. Spain preserved where we destroyed. 
With a constantly diminishing Indian population, wards of 
the State, having schools and colleges for all who wish to 
enter them, what one of our Indians has ever shown the 
governmental and military genius of a Diaz, the intelligent 
bravery of a Mejia, the surgical ability of a Urrutia, the 
philosophical knowledge of a Munguia, the science of a 
Carrillo y Azcona, the theological training of an Alarcén, 
the poetic fire of an Altamirano, the political acumen of an 
Estagnol, the legal and journalistic career of Sanchez 
Santos, the artistic talents of Panduro and Velazquez? In- 
dians? Yes, all Indians. Name those of ours whose genius 
has made such marks on the history of our country. Sitting 
Bull? Geronimo? Alas! such a beginning speaks badly for 
an ending. Think this over before you condemn Spanish 
civilization in the Americas. We have little to show for one 
hundred years of “Anglo-Saxon” attempts to uplift our 
Indians. Yet the Indians of Mexico have produced men of 
letters, artists, statesmen, soldiers, scientists, learned bish- 
ops and priests—men of genius.‘ 

Professor Ross opens his chapter on “Public Education” 
with this statement: “The beginning of a system of public 
education in Mexico dates from 1867.” This will explain why 
it is unwise to be a sociologist at the expense of a knowledge 
of history, for no matter in what sense Professor Ross may 
explain his meaning, his readers will, very generally, take his 
words to mean that not until 1867 did Mexicans have an op- 
portunity to secure an education. Public education, in the 


4 Kelley, The Book of Red and Yellow. 
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sense in which the term is used in this country, is not much 
older than 1867. Horace Mann died in 1859, and he is called 
the Father of the American Public School. The Fathers of the 
Republic knew no such system. The religious schools were 
the educational nurseries of the greatest Americans. But 1867 
was no year of glory for Mexican education. It was a year 
that saw many schools closed for the one that was opened. 

As in the United States, the pioneers of education in 
Mexico were the clergy, and there was no hesitation about tak- 
ing up the burden; but, unlike the English colonists, the Span- 
iards at once went out with it to the Indian population. The 
letters of Cortez tell of friars coming at his request while he 
was still in command. In 1723, there were 2,396 of three 
Orders only. In 1570, there were fifty-one Franciscan mis- 
sions in the Archdiocese of Mexico alone, and a school in each 
where children were taught to read and write. The friars had 
not teachers enough, for they kept calling for more. No 
church was without its school. Sahagun established a college 
at Santa Cruz, in spite of those who said that the Indians were 
incapable of learning. But Indian professors were trained, 
and the school was turned over to their care. A complaint 
against the clergy for their activities in education was sent 
by one Lopez to the King. It is an enlightening document.° 
He says that the friars had taught large numbers of Indians to 
read and write; that they were such excellent penmen “that 
it is a marvel to see them”; that there are “so many and such 
good scriveners” that he cannot count them. He even charges 
that the friars have taught the Indians Latin so well that “they 
speak it like another Cicero,” and “every day the number 
grows.” Pity we could not voice such a complaint to some one 
about our annual flock of American A. B.’s who know “little 
Latin and less Greek.” The law for the education of the 
Indians provided for “schools wherever possible” at “no cost” 
to the Indians. The laws of the Church put the obligation of 
establishing schools on “every curate.” The first Archbishop 
of Mexico and the Viceroy Mendoza set up the first printing 
press in America. This Archbishop saw an Indian graduate 
of Sahagun’s College of Santa Cruz become a Professor of 
Spanish and Governor of the City of Mexico. What Indian 


5 Col. de Doc. para la Hist. de Méz., I1., 148. 
6 Laws of the Indies, “Recap. de Indies,” Lib. VI., Tit. 1., Ley 18. 
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became Governor of Plymouth? In 1544 this printing press 
was turning out books for the natives who could read. The 
Viceroy explained the quantity turned out by the fact that 
“there were so many who could read and write.” Thomas 
Gage, an Englishman, wondered at the wealth and power in 
the hands of “Indian Dons” who were even governors. Hum- 
boldt was in Mexico in 1803 and wrote of the prosperity of the 
Indians. Trade schools were not wanting.’ The University of 
Mexico was opened in 1553. Two hundred and four years be- 
fore Harvard took up the study of medicine, this university 
had its medical school. Eighty-six years before Hunter 
opened the first school of dissection in England, Mexico had 
started the study of anatomy and surgery with dissection. It 
would take volumes to write the story of the educational activ- 
ity of Spanish Mexico. Hospitals were built as well as colleges. 
On a recent visit to Mexico I found myself on the same train 
with one of the famous Doctors Mayo of Rochester, Minn., and 
several of his staff, who were going, as guests of Dr. Oschner 
of Chicago, to inspect a wonderful hospital at Guadalajara. 
Dr. Oschner explained that it was built three hundred years 
ago by a bishop, and was even to-day the model of its kind. 
Humboldt wrote of Mexico’s educational establishments: 


The capital and several other cities have scientific estab- 
lishments which will bear a comparison with those of 
Europe. . . . No city of the new continent, without even 
excepting those of the United States, can display such great 
and solid scientific establishments as the capital of Mexico. 


What happened to all these? Revolution. It emanci- 
pated the child from its mother’s apron strings before it could 
walk. After “independence” came chaos, and Juarez was the 
worst of the destroyers. The whole educational, social, and 
charitable edifice that the Church had constructed was swept 
into the hands of politicos who plundered it for private gain. 
The Indians relapsed into ignorance, and many into savagery. 
The wealthy landowners, whose greed had been curbed by the 
Laws of the Indies and by the watchful bishops, now had 
freedom to do as they pleased. The Indians fell with the 
power that protected them, even if it also kept them in order. 


7 Doc. para la Historia de México, Segunda Serie, Mexico, 1855, Vol. IV. 
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Mexico, once far in advance of the United States in wealth, 
industry, education, charity, and refinement, allowed her half- 
breed sons to extinguish her light in blood. No one gained but 
the revolutionists. 

I have merely sketched in the historic background that 
Professor Ross should have had for his book. Either he 
ignored it or was ignorant of it. So he came to judgment with- 
out the facts before him, and consequently judged badly. He 
holds that the revolution was a success, and he praises Juarez. 
But it was the revolution, and particularly Juarez, who took 
all from the Indian and gave nothing in return. It was Juarez 
who offered to sell a part of his country to the United States.* 
He it was who destroyed the very communal holding that the 
present revolutionary government is trying to give back by 
the confiscation process. When he took from the clergy the 
right to establish schools, he doomed the country to go with- 
out education. Had we done such a thing in the United States, 
we should have scarcely any of our present great colleges and 
universities. If justice were half done, the whole evil brood 
of fighters, from Hidalgo, the rebellious priest, to Carranza, 
the egotistical atheist, would be cursed from the Rio Bravo to 
the Guatemala border—and across it, for bad example fast 
traveled south. 

I was not greatly surprised over the attitude of Professor 
Ross toward the Church, as set forth in the ninth chapter of 
his book. Perhaps I should have been surprised had it been 
different. My dealings with “investigators” have taught me 
what to expect, when the unconscious prejudices of generations 
are awakened by the smell of incense and made active by a 
hymn of hate. The Church at least is used to it. Nor was I 
scandalized much by the illogical attitude of an American uni- 
versity professor, since I had already noted the effect produced 
on his knowledge of history by his devotion to sociology. 
What did trouble me was his attitude before a situation which, 
weighed by American standards of justice and democracy, 
should have called up his principles to battle his prejudices. 
He says that “at first blush the Catholic Church, which has the 
allegiance of 95 per cent. of Mexican adults, seems to be 
hounded and persecuted by the States.” “At first blush” and 
“seems” give the keynote of the chapter headed “The Church.” 


8 See McLean-Ocampo Treaty. 
VOL. cxvu. 32 
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Professor Ross does not conceal the facts of this “seeming” 
persecution. He states them fairly and fully. In this brief 
article I need only sum them up: The Church in Mexico can- 
not hold property necessary even for religious purposes, much 
less for the care of its clergy and its labors of education and 
charity; nor can it possess endowment in any form. It can- 
not conduct primary schools or solicit funds outside a church 
building, nor hold a religious service outside, even if only to 
say a prayer from its ritual over a grave. No clergyman may 
wear a clerical dress in public, whether it be a Roman collar, 
a white necktie, or a Salvation Army cap; neither may clergy- 
men exercise their rights as citizens, either by inheriting prop- 
erty (except from blood relatives), discussing politics (except 
in favor of the existing government), or even voting. The 
State has the right to determine how many priests or ministers 
are needed for any community; etc., etc., etc. The disability 
list is rather long. The inference drawn by Professor Ross 
from the length and malignity of it is interesting. He says 
that from it “one may safely deduce that Mexico has been the 
theater of a prolonged and desperate struggle between Church 
and State.” One might also deduce the fact that the State had 
been in a prolonged, desperate struggle to blot out religion so 
far as “95 per cent. of Mexican adults” are concerned. But 
Professor Ross did not deduce that, for, later on, he assures 
his readers that religious freedom prevails in Mexico “so far 
as the laws can insure it,” since “there is no interference in 
religious rites or functions.” After enumerating the anti- 
religious laws, the Professor compliments the intelligence of 
his American readers with the foregoing assurance of “reli- 
gious freedom.” Alas for his estimate of the average intelli- 
gence of his fellow citizens! 

We shall pass all that and come to a consideration of the 
reasons offered to justify the anti-religious laws. One stands 
out beyond the others. Here it is: “The Catholic Hierarchy 
controlled two-thirds of the productive wealth of the country.” 
That statement is not the truth. Professor Ross accepted it 
as the truth on the word of men who have been repeating it 
so often that, in spite of the facts, they have come to think 
that it must be true. One cannot be guileless with a Mexican 
politico. It is not my duty to teach history to university pro- 
fessors, but it seems as if I must do it over and over again 
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with Professor Ross. So I shall have to reopen the class by 
jotting down some statistics already given the Senate of the 
United States in its investigation of Mexican affairs in April, 
1920. 

Dr. Mora was an apostate priest and one of the most 
insistent advocates of the confiscation of the wealth of the 
Church. He could be trusted to make out as good a case as 
possible for confiscation. Endeavoring to scandalize the peo- 
ple by showing the Church to be extremely rich, he works 
out a capital thus: He multiplies the church collections for 
1829 by twenty and charges the result against the Church as 
capital. He estimates that every parish priest received $600 
a year, multiplies this by twenty and sets the result down as 
capital. Money received for charity is subjected to the same 
process. He does other extraordinary things with the prop- 
erty, productive and unproductive. The total capital is then 
given as $119,131,860. The income, and in this he includes 
what ought to have been earned by the unproductive property, 
is given as $7,456,593. To all this he adds his valuation of 
churches and their contents, and finally places the wealth of 
the Mexican Church at the sum of $179,163,754.° Duarte gives 
the total church wealth as $184,614,800.° These are figures 
made by the enemies of the Church. The truth was more 
nearly arrived at by the Government which confiscated the 
wealth and property of the Church. Its work was finished in 
1866, and the valuation set down at $62,365,516. Previous to 
this the King of Spain did a little confiscating on his own 
account. Adding what he received to the above figure, we have 
a fair estimate of the wealth of the Church. It was $72,873,- 
473.88, which figure includes hospitals, schools, colleges, lands, 
houses, and invested funds at the time of the Church’s great- 
est prosperity. To make the figure as large as truth will per- 
mit, let me add an estimate of the value of chalices, vestments, 
etc., as well as the value of actual church buildings used only 
for worship, and place the total at the round figure of $100,- 
000,000. Are the readers of the Professor’s book to conclude 
that this represented two-thirds of the wealth of Mexico? 

A distinguished Mexican churchman, discussing this ques- 
tion with me, expressed doubt as to the correctness of the 


9 Obras Sueltas, 1., 372. Figures for the end of 1832, 
10 Diccionario de Curiosidades Histéricas, 
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figures I have given, on the ground that property was con- 
fiscated in several out-of-the-way places and no returns made 
to the government. It was simply taken out of hand by the 
local authorities, used as they pleased, or allowed to fall into 
ruin. But allowing for this would not greatly change the 
result, for in these districts the property would not be of great 
value; and I have not made allowance for the fact that the 
confiscations were not confined strictly to the Church and its 
educational and charitable endowments. Civil corporations 
also were seized and the returns included in the given valua- 
tion. It must be remembered that the confiscations included 
charitable and educational endowments which were under 
the control, not of the Church but of laymen, endowments 
like those of the Carnegie or Rockefeller Institutes. If the 
Mexican people devoted two-thirds of their wealth to religion 
and such endowments, the fact would stamp them as the 
most generous and public-spirited people in the whole world. 

Let me ask the Professor to exercise his love of justice 
a moment by comparing this with the endowments of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. He can supply the figures him- 
self and be as conservative as he pleases in jotting them down. 
The standardizing bodies, East and West, have them listed. 
Let him begin with the University of Chicago and its $33,000,- 
000, and include Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Dartmouth, Prince- 
ton. What a pittance was the wealth of the Church in Mexico 
compared to the results Professor Ross will find! 

Again, the Baptist denomination in the United States, ac- 
cording to its own yearbook, in 1916 had 51,248 churches. Its 
invested funds and properties amounted to $98,453,844. Its 
income that year was $43,055,007. Its churches and other 
unproductive properties were valued at $173,705,800. It had 
36,926 ministers “ against Mexico’s 10,112 priests. At the time 
of greatest prosperity, the Church in Mexico had about $26,- 
000,000 less invested funds and property than the American 
Baptist denomination had in 1916; $36,000,000 less income; 


11 The statistics given in the American Baptist Yearbook, 1916, apply only to 
Baptists simply so-called, including those of the Northern Convention, the Southern 
Convention, and the National Convention, but not including Primitive Baptists, 
Regular Baptists, and other minor Baptist bodies whose names contain a distinguish- 
ing epithet. Even so, these figures are less than those in the U. S. Census of Re- 
ligious Bodies for 1916, in which the number of Baptist ministers of the three 
Conventions is given as 44,000, while the number of ministers of all Baptist bodies 
is in excess of 49,000, as stated in Dr. Coakley’s article, “Is the Catholic Church 
Inefficient?” which also appears in this issue.—Tur Eprron. 
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and $120,000,000 less in churches and unproductive property. 
The figures are worth consideration. Make as liberal an allow- 
ance as one pleases for the difference in money value, and still 
the fact stands out that Professor Ross was villainously im- 
posed upon by somebody when he stated that the Church 
possessed two-thirds of the wealth of Mexico. 

Who benefited by the confiscation of the wealth given to 
the Church in trust for good works? That part of the story 
is not cheerful. Education benefited not at all. Justo Serra 
wrote: 


The laws of December 12th and 14th, 1872, completed 
the confiscation of the endowment funds which had been 
created to support the educational institutions of the re- , 
public. The great private foundations which had accumu- 
lated through three centuries were swept away and no 
others were created to replace them. 


The Government received very little, for all revolutionary 
governments have their “friends.” One example will suffice 
to show where the money and property went. The father of 
a great and wealthy finance minister under Diaz received 
judicial possession on March 4th, 1861, of some fifty houses 
that once represented church endowment in the City of Mex- 
ico, valued at $525,528.00. He secured this property for 
$1,832.40 in cash, and the balance was paid in government 
duebills that had cost him $40,077.70. The new owner’s total 
investment was therefore $41,910.10 for a property valued at 
$525,528.00. Hospitals, colleges, orphanages, schools, semi- 
naries, etc., all went, and few of them were kept to the pur- 
poses of their foundations. They became prisons, barracks, 
city halls. I myself have seen prisons that were hospitals, and 
colleges that once were filled with students but are now empty 
and desolate. 

If Professor Ross would present a picture to us of what 
happened to Mexico through revolution, he might suggest for 
consideration the possible confiscation of every religious, 
charitable, and educational endowment in the United States; 
the changing of the colleges, asylums, orphanages, schools, 
into public buildings, or their sale or ruin; the giving of the 
productive property to “deserving Democrats” or deserving 
Republicans or deserving Socialists, at their own price; the 
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transfer to the Government of every church building and the 
consequent closing of many; the disfranchisement of all Amer- 
ican clergymen and the nullifying of their citizenship, simply 
because they were clergymen; the—but is it necessary to go 
on? The thing is unthinkable. It would be a crime against 
justice and right, a crime against civilization and common 
decency. But the Professor did not say that about the same 
crime in Mexico. He even defended the commission of the 
crime, and defended it in the name of social justice and in 
the much abused name of democracy and “nineteenth century 
political ideals.” 

I have a sadder picture to present to Professor Ross, the 
sociologist, than the one sketched above. It also has the ad- 
vantage of having been painted from actual happenings on 
Mexican soil. It is the picture of the ruin of small Mexican 
landowners. I shall make one quotation, which, however, tells 
only a part of a story, verified by a wealth of authorities. 
Juan A. Mateos, in a speech in the Mexican Chamber of Depu- 
ties, October 20th, 1893, said: 


In the days of the old régime, when the clergy possessed 
a great number of city and country properties, year after 
year went by without the shameful evictions to which so 
many poor families are the victims to-day. The sordid 
avarice of the landlords of to-day had no compassion, in 
contrast to the clergy who, animated by a spirit truly 
Christian, overlooked and excused. The Church loaned its 
capital at a low rate of interest: 4%, 5%, or 6%, which was 
called the legal rate, a rate unknown to-day. Very rarely 
was a foreclosure notice published against a property 
pledged for a loan from these funds. For this reason, I 
proposed, at the time of their confiscation, that a bank for 
the poor be established from the millions of the clergy, but 
my voice was drowned in the midst of the tumult of pas- 
sions of the revolution. Because of this, the selfish inter- 
ests and exactions of to-day have left homeless the many 
families who formerly enjoyed the tolerance and charity of 
the clergy. 


To-day our own Government prides itself on having es- 
tablished farm loans for the small proprietors. Mexico had 
them for centuries before, and the Church made them out of 
her endowments. The loan shark of Mexico has had good 
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reason to follow the red flag. Confiscation boomed his 
business. 

I do not know the religion of Professor Ross. From his 
statement that “the Protestant Church is congenial to one’s 
intellect and conscience,” I presume that he has at least a 
nodding acquaintance with some American Protestant body. 
As a Catholic, I am not supposed by the Professor to be sur- 
rounded with such an atmosphere of intellectual life and 
honesty. In that, he has the advantage of me. I belong to an 
antiquated relic of the past, the Church of the Million Martyrs, 
the Mother of Civilization, the Refuge of the Poor, the Church 
of the ancestors of Professor Ross. I am one of those unfor- 
tunates who “tell their beads,” and fail to grasp the great 
modern principles that justify slander, exalt theft, and sanc- 
tion murder. But, thank God, I am not entirely blind. I 
have at least enough sight left to see who ruined Mexico, and 
know that he was not a Spaniard, nor yet a child of the ancient 
Faith. His name was Greed, and he is still alive and active. 





EUCHARIST. 
By JoHN MEEHAN. 


O SLUMBERER of the Ages, Thou so still 
Within the Tabernacle’s close-walled room, 
Complaining not that it is like the tomb, 

Is silence evermore Thy Father’s will? 

Or art Thou then a Watcher, watching till 
Around man’s mortal name and fame the loom 
Of death shall! weave, and in the stifling gloom, 

The Cup of Life his groping hand shall spill? 


“Fear not, for though I seem to slumber long, 
And though I seem a Watcher without voice, 
Let not approach of death toward thee give rise 
To fear: in Me thou yet shalt hear the song 
Of Angel Choirs, which bid thee to rejoice, 
When I shall speak at last, in Paradise.” 





MR. BELLOC AND ENGLISH LETTERS. 
By Mary Ko vars. 


SAS Mr. Chesterton said anywhere that we are 
entitled to become crossest in the matter of our 
most surpassing enthusiasms? I hope so. In 
the case of Mr. Belloc, one feels the need for it 
to have been said. I, for one, never study the 

more usual critical reactions to him without experiencing that 
need. He is conspicuous even in the procession of the larger 
immortals whose names, since the Reformation, have linked 
together English literature and Catholicism; he is incompa- 
rably the greatest of all the men, of whatever belief, who are 
writing to-day; and yet it is the reverse of usual for him to be 
studied fairly—that is, as a whole. I do not mean to deny 
that there are numerous individuals who comprehend Mr. 
Belloc with perfect adequateness. He has his clear-headed 
and impassioned praisers both inside the Church and out, 
those who have gone to school to his greatness and know him 
thoroughly, whether, like the late Rupert Brooke, they are 
chiefly poets, and study to catch the secret of his gigantic flair 
for living, or, like the late Cecil Chesterton, are chiefly social 
philosophers, and model their thinking upon his with a sober 
and grateful intensity. But it is nevertheless true that he suf- 
fers at the hands of his larger public, which simply splits into 
two sections, and divides him up between them. 

In the first group are, mainly, we Catholics. We under- 
stand Mr. Belloc, in essence, for what he really is: the heroic 
Catholic realist, the man whose whole being seems knit up 
in a perfect organic balance between the apprehension and the 
defense of truth, and who has rigidly subordinated all his 
great gifts to this one purpose; we will pronounce his name, 
rightly and properly, as we might blow a bugle or unfurl a 
banner; but I think it is fair to question whether all of us 
realize how great his gifts are, or to what eminence they have 
raised him in the world of pure letters to-day. 

In the second group, and by far more irritating, because 
more unreasonable, are those cultivated and informed per- 
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sons who display in their attitude to him what is certainly the 
most curious phenomenon in modern criticism. It may be 
described as the fixed intention of treating Mr. Belloc as a con- 
summate literary artist, who occasionally goes astray into 
fields in which he is ill equipped to roam, and which these 
critics regard variously with indifference or contempt or down- 
right unmasked hostility. These are the readers who delight 
in his genius, yet seem to feel themselves entitled to resent- 
ment when he refers directly to the great realities which have 
colored and fed his genius and made it what it is. These are 
the readers who will neither simply take him nor simply leave 
him. 
It would be interesting to analyze this anomaly further, 
with the aid of the utterance of its various perpetrators, and 
especially in the light which might be thrown upon it by some 
of Mr. Belloc’s specific teachings. But, in this short paper, it 
will be more pleasant to consider whether we ourselves may 
not learn something, incidentally, from the positive side of the 
phenomenon. It will be more pleasant to approach Mr. Belloc 
not as the embattled challenger, interpreter, and servant of 
society, but from the angle adopted by these readers, and to 
formulate afresh our impressions of a literary achievement 
which some of his least friendly critics have found to be as 
authentic as anything in English literature. 

Like all writers, Mr. Belloc is to be judged by his best. 
This does not limit our choice very greatly, for, rapid and 
prodigal writer though he has been, that best bulks large in his 
total output. Great parts of the histories with their varying 
manners, from the younger Danton and Robespierre, which 
often mount the purple, to that tocsin, Europe and the Faith, 
are written on a very high level; and Marie Antoinette is an 
unflawed gem. The three travelogues—Esto Perpetua, The 
Path to Rome, and The Four Men—come in the summary of 
“best writing,” as do the children’s books, the two volumes of 
verse, at least two of the novels, and the ten collections of 
essays: notably The Eye-Witness with its glamorous evoca- 
tions, Hills and the Sea, Avril, On Something, This and That 
and the Other (containing the splendid essays “The Bar- 
barians” and “Paris and the East”), First and Last (perhaps 
the best single volume), and, finally, the brand-new On, which 
leads off with “Achmet Boulee Bey,” a little miracle of bril- 
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liant ease and high raillery, shrewdly underlined with truth. 
It is the essays and the verse which embody, in particular, all 
those great, human moods with which a bountiful Providence 
has blessed Mr. Belloc, and for which there is no place within 
the severe purposes of history and political economy: the 
moods of the wanderer, of the lover, of the philosopher and 
of the mocker; the mood of the poet, with his thousand re- 
sponses to the beauty and strangeness of life; the mood of the 
father; the mood of the fighter, with his careless courage; of 
the comrade; of the lonely soul; the mood of the laugher, 
beside whose gigantic élan the lesser vitalities of other men 
seem as the tinkling brook to the roaring tide; and, supremely, 
the mood, the confident largeness of mind, the recognition of 
mortality posed without loss against the unwavering knowl- 
edge of divinity, of the believer and conquistador of God. 

I suppose it is his humor which has made the heaviest 
draft upon the arsenal of English adjectives. It has been dealt 
with by grateful souls still shaking with the memory of his 
mirth, in whole columns of irrepressibles, lustys, jollys, ex- 
travagants, exuberants, surgings, buoyants, robusts, ringings, 
Rabelaisians, roarings, effervescents, intoxicatings, zestfuls, 
singings, colossals; by intellectuals with a taste for irony, in 
dozens of bafflings, penetratings, searchings, stingings, deeply 
satiricals, mordants, searings, trenchants, unmercifuls, bitings, 
deadlys, steelys, malevolents, scornfuls, and even embittereds; 
finally—for his range is little short of staggering—by those 
of the elect who know how to rate nonsense properly, in files 
and platoons of delectables, deliciously inconsequentials, de- 
lightfuls, inspireds, whimsicals, irresistibles, quaintly charm- 
ings, subtly comics, genially idiotics, exquisitely sillys, and 
supremely funnys. And who can resist adding to the clamor? 
Who does not sit up in anticipatory rapture when Mr. Belloc 
begins to thump the table and exercise his gift of happy scorn 
in the abuse of his enemies? What shoutings-down are these, 
what mighty hectorings,; what insulting levity, what length 
of wind and depth of lung! He speaks somewhere of “men 
whose fires have draught to them.” Surely he should know 


the type! 


If he tells you that [cheese] was an evolution and a de- 
velopment, oh then!—bring up your guns! Open on the 
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fellow and sweep his intolerable lack of intelligence from 
the earth. Pester the provincial. Run him off the field. 


Let us recall, too, those lines which are addressed to the 


Remote and ineffectual Don 
That dared attack my Chesterton! ... 


Thou scapegoat Don, thou Don devoted, 
Don, to thine own damnation (quoted), 
Perplexed to find thy trivial name 
Reared in my verse to lasting shame. 
Don dreadful, rasping Don and wearing, 
Repulsive Don—Don past all bearing, 
Don of the cold and doubtful breath, 
Don despicable, Don of death; 

Don nasty, skimpy, silent, level; 

Don evil; Don that serves the devil, 
Don ugly—that makes fifty lines; 
There is a canon which confines 

A rhymed octosyllabic curse, 

If written in iambic verse, 

To fifty lines; I never cut, 

I far prefer to end it—but 

Believe me I shall soon return, 

My fires are banked, yet still they burn 
To write some more about the Don 
That dared attack my Chesterton! 


Who is there that, upon hearing the sailor’s “Christmas 
Carol”: 


May all good fellows that here agree 
Drink Audit Ale in Heaven with me, 
And may all my enemies go to hell! 
Noel! Noel! Noel! Noel! 


or that other, the “Song of the Pelagian Heresy for the 
Strengthening of Men’s Backs and the Very Robust Outthrust- 
ing of Doubtful Doctrine and the Uncertain Intellectual,” 
which is certainly the funniest drinking-song in Christendom, 
does not bless the sun that nourished the vine that grew the 
grape that inspired this fortifying and soul-warming strain? 
Who can resist the collection of human creatures that he has 
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gathered together from the ends of the earth, and fixed for- 
ever in their immortal and unconscious deliciousness: Dr. 
Caliban, who said, “Show me a man hour by hour in his own 
home, from the rising of the sun to his going down, and I will 
tell you what manner of man he is”; or the Algerian who fed 
him boiled camel outside of Timgad; or the German baron at 
Oxford who suffered so from the crude humors of the Island 
Race; or the Empire Builder; or the bilingual Mayor; or the 
Barber; or the Hunter; or Mr. the Duke, the Man of Mal- 
plaquet; or the professors who take a plain fact straight from 
the hand of God and make of it something to destroy the 
mind; or the Sussex peasants at their ritual haggling over the 
pig; or the quite unmatchable Fool who Went on Drawing the 
Old Round Stone Fort? Who has not shared with gladness, in 
“Mr. Clutterbuck” or “The Mercy of Allah,” Mr. Belloc’s almost 
benign savoring of the character, steeped and so to speak mel- 
lowed in iniquity, of the Man Who Can? Who has not winced 
in sympathetic anguish for the unfortunate Joseph Chamber- 
lain at whom was leveled the murderous irony of the “Ode 
upon the Return from South Africa,” 


Welcome, attuned voice, 
Sweet eyes! 


Who has not had little yelps of unexpected delight twisted out 
of him at the derivation of the noun “Tuptophilist” or the 
panegyric, in that lovely essay “Perigeux of the Perigord,” on 
the admirable adjective “surprising”? Who has not attended 
with joy while Mr. Belloc was lying glibly and happily to rows 
of solemnly perturbed infants in strains like these: 


The Bison is vain, and (I write it with pain) 
The Door-mat you see on his head 

Is not, as some learned professors maintain, 
The opulent growth of a genius’ brain; 

But is sewn on with needle and thread. 


He is a wonderful creature, this laugher. He redresses to a 
marvel that other being whose iron reason has decimated a 
political system, in The House of Commons and Monarchy, 
and riddled capitalist and collectivist alike in The Servile 
State. 
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And what of his style? 
In one of Mr. Belloc’s essays occurs the following austere 
pronouncement: 


No man of letters dares to whisper that letters themselves 
are not often more than a pastime to the reader, and are 
only very rarely upon a level with good and serious specu- 
lation: never upon a level with philosophy: still less upon 
a level with religion. It is perhaps even a mark of the 
eclipse of religion when any department of mere intel- 
lectual effort can raise itself as high as literature has raised 
itself in its own eyes; and since all expression now (or 
nearly all) is through the pen, literature thus suffering 
from pride can impose its pride upon the world. 


On the whole, he has lived consistently up to the opinion 
here expressed. He has not been careful of his style. He 
never stays at home nursing it, as do Mr. George Moore or Mr. 
Arnold Bennett. He works it too hard. He sometimes buries 
it under repetitions, or starves it with technical and abstruse 
subject matter. He subjects it severely at all times to his 
major purpose. No one knows so well how to load his matter 
with delight; yet when he feels that fun might deflect attention 
even slightly from this purpose, he grows instantly smileless— 
he crushes the gleam without remorse; when he feels that 
literary beauty might deflect attention from it even slightly, 
he becomes instantly stark. Yet, for all of this, he writes 
almost the best poetry of our time, and quite the best prose. 
It is a prose that Mr. Christopher Morley says we must go back 
to Swift, Defoe, Bunyan, to parallel. It is a prose that the 
editor of the London Mercury calls the best since Dryden’s. 
It is a prose which the totally uncelebrated writer of these 
lines finds to be a sort of combination of Swift and the earlier 
men, who were nearer to the Great Center: Jeremy Taylor, or 
the mighty John Donne. Surely the latter’s 


They shall not say This is lesabel; not only not wonder 
that it is, nor pity that it should be; but they shall not say, 
they shall not know, This is lesabel. 


and the end of “The Absence of the Past”: 


All those boys who held the line of the low ridge or 
rather swell of land from Hougoumont through the Belle 
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Alliance have utterly gone. More than dust goes, more 
than wind goes; they will never be seen again. Their 
voices will never be heard—they are not. 


surely, these call up the same solemn shadows to march 
across the soul. 

I seem to remember a theory of Mr. Chesterton’s to the 
effect that the best art is a by-product of propaganda. It may 
be so; but that this particular potent and lovely thing should 
have been produced, not by paramount design, but merely 
because the discipline and unbreakable distinction of Mr. Bel- 
loc’s mind have issued irresistibly in that form is a difficult 
thing to realize. It defines a richness of endowment with 
which one simply cannot deal. One is tempted to wonder if, 
in some unequal primal cosmic allotment, he did not get some 
one else’s gifts as well as his own. Does there wander some- 
where a man—or do there, perhaps, wander somewhere two 
men—respectable citizens, beggared before they were born, 
of the power to strike beauty into eternal form, in order that 
another, already bound for immortality, might, in the scraps 


and margins of his time, turn off such things as: 


My soul is fired to exalt the high complaint of man 


The woods and downs have caught the mid-December, 
The noisy woods and high sea-downs of home 


There was brume in it and thickness. One saw the sky 
beyond the edge of the world getting purer as the vault rose. 
But right up—a belt in that empyrean—ran peak and field 
and needle of intense ice, remote, remote from the world. 
Sky beneath them and sky above them, a steadfast legion, 
they glittered as though with the armour of the immovable 
armies of Heaven. Two days’ march, three days’ march 
away, they stood up like the walls of Eden. I say it again, 
they stopped my breath. I had seen them. 


The tender Evenlode that makes 

Her meadows hush to hear the sound 
Of waters mingling in the brakes, 

And binds my heart to English ground. 
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It is, first, a style which has never striven in the void, or 
been weakened by secondary impressions, but which has fed 
on an extraordinary richness of experience and been per- 
petually refreshed by images of reality sharply comprehended 
and persistently sought in many places and on many levels. 
For Mr. Belloc has been Europe’s most illustrious vagabond. 
That profound passion for the real which is the main mark 
of his mind—in him a passion at once intensely practical 
and intensely poetic—has driven him implacably to get the 
authentic feel of strange communities, to breathe strange airs, 
to “feed, as it were, upon the complexities of mankind.” We 
find him, at various moments, on the lookout for living fact 
in almost every corner of this “jolly world of God”—musing 
over the Roman ruins in Africa, or coming down the gorge of 
the Pyrenees, or sighting a landfall off the coast of Ireland, 
or waiting for the dawn, throwing stones into the harbor of 
Marseilles and thinking of Ulysses, or lost among the evil 
rocks of the Wing of Dalua, or admiring the wine-vats of 
Napa, or drawing out travelers in the Sierras, or holding his 
straight course defiantly from Toul to Rome. His soul is 
always in light marching order; he hears the call and goes. 
“He said I should never get home,” says Myself, in The Four 
Men, “and I never have.” But it is exile which has given him 
his two-handed hold on what really is and has poured the 
persuasive and concrete life into these pages. 

Next, his style is the reflection of a finished mind—that is, 
a mind in full possession of its powers, and highly self-aware. 
I hope that a thesis will some day be written on the relation 
between Mr. Belloc’s superlative competence in dealing with 
ideas in their severest forms, and this living fabric of his style 
which we are considering. It is illuminating to compare him, 
in this, with the most interesting stylist and the most potent 
phrase-maker of the present. Mr. Chesterton, to put the matter 
mildly, is never muddled or insecure. A line drawn about the 
most casual of his essays or the longest of his books will be 
found to inclose everything necessary to the development of 
the subject, with all aspects of it admirably realized in their 
relation to each other. But Mr. Chesterton is, in a sense, a 
master of moments. His path is a sort of trail of separate 
realizations; as he himself might say, the parts sometimes 
seem to be greater than the whole. Mr. Belloc, on the other 
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hand, has an almost perfect mental technique for dealing with 
complete ideas qua complete ideas. He possesses the power 
of focusing to such an extraordinary degree that he can, so 
to speak, bring all aspects of whatever he is considering to one 
spot. He does not seem to reject or cut away—he concentrates, 
and produces, not a collection of prismatic rays, but a single 
point of light. 

The good effect of this aptitude and discipline is carried 
over into these essays. There is, guarding his articulateness, 
a sharp, never meager economy, so that his experiences, with 
their rich colorings of mood, run into words quickly and 
without waste. And most of all, there is in this style the thing 
for which we have no name but hardness—oneness with itself, 
I mean, irrefragable definiteness of intention, within which, 
as within a frame, its movement is light-bodied, subtle, mobile, 
and swiftly controlled. 

Its resources have been widened, moreover, to an extent 
that I believe is not generally appreciated, by levies on the 
classics. We find here the suppleness and flavor which come 


from much turning over in the mind of Greek connectives and 
phrases, and we especially find the Latin spirit of exactitude 
and just expression. Consider, for example, that piece of 
virtuosity, the preface to Marie Antoinette, which begins: 


The eighteenth century, which had lost the appetite for 
tragedy and almost the comprehension of it, was granted, 
before it closed, the most perfect subject of tragedy which 
history affords. The Queen of France, whose end is but an 
episode in the story of the Revolution, stands apart in this: 
that while all around her were achieved the principal 
miracles of the human will, she alone suffered, by an unique 
exception, a fixed destiny against which the will seemed 
powerless. In person she was not considerable, in tem- 
perament not distinguished; but her fate was enormous. 

It is profitable, therefore, to abandon for a moment the 
contemplation of those great men who recreated in Europe 
the well-ordered State, and to admire the exact convergence 
of such accidents as drew about Marie Antoinette an in- 
creasing pressure of doom. 


Surely it is clear what force has been at work helping him sub- 
due the imprecise medium of English speech to such an effect 
as this. 
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But let us return to the happier pages of the essays. What 
a living drive there is behind these sentences! What drafts 
of clarity we get in reading them! What mirth quivers 
through some of them, what charm is released, what enchant- 
ing interplay of mood! With what effortless lightness they 
range from the epical noise of the invocation to Rabelais, or 
the windy freshness of “The North Sea”: 


I looked to windward and saw the sea tumbling and a 
great number of white waves. My heart was still so high 
that I gave them the names of the waves in the Eighteenth 
Iliad: The long-haired wave, the graceful wave, the wave 
that breaks on an island a long way off, the sandy wave, the 
wave before us, the wave that brings good tidings. But 
they were in no mood for poetry. They began to be great 
angry, roaring waves, like the chiefs of charging clans, and 
though I tried to keep up my courage with an excellent song 
by Mr. Newbolt, “Slung between the round shot in Nombre 
Dios Bay,” I soon found it useless, and pinned my soul to 
the tiller. Every sea following caught my heim and bat- 
tered it. I hung on like a stout gentleman and prayed to 
the seven gods of the land. My companion said things were 
no worse than when we started. God forgive him the 
courageous lie. The wind and the sea rose. 

It was just opposite Southwold that the danger became 
intolerable, and that I thought it could only end one way. 
Which way? The way out, my honest Jingoes, which you 
are more afraid of than of anything else in the world. We 
ran before it; we were already over-canvased, and she 
buried her nose every time, so that I feared I should next be 
cold in the water, seeing England from the top of a wave. 
Every time she rose the jib let out a hundredweight of sea 
water; the sprit buckled and cracked, and I looked at the 
splice in the forestay to see if it yet held. I looked a thou- 
sand times, and a thousand times the honest splice that I 
had poked together in a pleasant shelter under Bungay 
Woods (in the old times of peace, before ever the sons of 
the Achaians came to the land) stood the strain. The sea 
roared over the fore-peak, and gurgled out of the scuppers, 
and still we held on. Till (Zolus blowing much . more 
loudly, and, what you may think a lie, singing through the 
rigging, though we were before the wind) opposite Alde- 
burgh I thought she could bear it no more, 


you. cxvu, 33 
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to the grave and limpid tenderness of “The Portrait of a 
Child” or the august mournfulness of “The Absence of the 
Past”: 


There was a woman of charming vivacity, whose eyes 
were ever ready for laughter, and whose tone of address of 
itself provoked the noblest of replies. Many loved her; all 
admired. She passed (I will suppose) by this street or by 
that; she sat at a table in such and such a house; Gains- 
borough painted her; and all that time ago there were men 
who had the luck to meet her and to answer her laughter 
with their own. And the house where she moved is there 
and the street in which she walked, and the very furniture 
she used and touched with her hands you may touch with 
your hands. You shall come into the rooms that she in- 
habited, and there you shall see her portrait, all light and 
movement and grace and beatitude. 

She is gone altogether, the voice will never return, the 
gestures will never be seen again. She was under a law; 
she changed, she suffered, she grew old, she died; and 
there was her place left empty. The not living things re- 
main; but what counted, what gave rise to them, what 
made them all that they are, has pitifully disappeared, and 
the greater, the infinitely greater, thing was subject to a 
doom perpetually of change and at last of vanishing. The 
dead surroundings are not subject to such a doom. Why? 


How, at every turn, we are seized and persuaded! We read 
“The Rebel”: 


Only, before I eat and drink, 

When I have killed them all, I think 

That I will batter their carven names, 

And slit the pictures in their frames, 

And burn for scent their cedar door, 

And melt the gold their women wore, 

And hack their horses at the knees, 

And hew to death their timber trees, 

And plough their gardens deep and through— 
And all these things I mean to do 

For fear perhaps my little son 

Should break his hands, as I have done. . . . 


and we feel the beat of the same anger. We read, in the 
“Dedicatory Ode”: 
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I will not try the reach again, 

I will not set my sail alone, 

To moor a boat bereft of men 

At Yarnton’s tiny docks of stone. 


But I will sit beside the fire 

And put my hand before my eyes, 
And trace, to fill my heart’s desire, 
The last of all our Odysseys 


and are smitted by the full pang of irrevocable things. We 
read The Path to Rome, and life has the flavor of wild honey 
and is as red as arose. We read The Four Men, and the pas- 
sionate mortal love of our own place drags at our heart as we 
go forward into an autumn world filled with the cold tumult 
of preparation. It is this effect, at once of reminder and en- 
largement, which makes an imaginative style truly great; 
when the reader experiences it, he knows that these things 
are genuine, these are real, compounded with the real, author- 
itative magic. 

And nowhere is this penetrating power of reality felt 
more keenly than in those passages dealing with our religion. 
For this great man, who invades the mind like an army, has a 
genius for many things, but most of all a genius for the Faith. 
His mind has been irresistibly fed and founded upon it, and 
he is its supremest voice in letters to-day, no less than its most 
unequivocal exemplar in the actual world. 

Perhaps in reserving my special reference to this till the 
last, I have not observed the just proportions of my subject. It 
was instinctively done, with some notion of leading up to the 
climax of significance in his achievement. But if it suggests 
to anyone who happens not to have read Mr. Belloc (anyone 
who knows him at all will be immune) that there is anything 
special or selective in his attitude to religion in these essays 
and poems on which rest his main claim to literary fame, it 
will have suggested the most grotesque untruth which could 
be told of him. He has sustained throughout the whole body 
of his work, both grave and gay, by an integrity of mind simply 
unparalleled, what must be called the completely Catholic at- 
titude. No religious in a convent, no priest living exclusively 
among his kind, has ever expressed more spontaneously or 
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with less abridgment, the Catholic mode of thought; no con- 
temporary of Chaucer had a more unspoiled Catholic vision. 
It is not merely that the large instincts and high philosophy 
which, in his noblest prose, have created a periphery of beauty 
that few, even of alien belief, can resist—it is not that these, 
only, are from the Faith. The allusions, the million implica- 
tions behind every trivial turn of the mind, the very jokes, the 
whole penumbra of religion which a man usually picks out of 
a saturated and friendly atmosphere, he has somehow, in an 
environment singularly bleak to our faith, produced and sus- 
tained for himself. It makes all the stuff of these works. 

Most of us who live in the world, or write for the world, 
have been tamed and taught a kind of discretion in this mat- 
ter. I do not mean that we are dishonorable. We meet chal- 
lenges manfully, and we do our irreducible minimum of ex- 
ternal service with cheerfulness and often with pride. But 
we are also often found silent—allowably silent, it may be— 
in circumstances which, if we were alone with our kind, would 
bring our religion bubbling or thundering out of us. It is the 
protective coloration of our time. We adapt. We make a 
good, frictionless citizenry. 

All but one. In Mr. Belloc’s pages, the pages designed to 
take ordinary literary chances with the sturdy English-speak- 
ing public whose tastes we know so well, Almighty God, the 
immortal soul, religious authority, the sacramental things, the 
fixed and divine character of virtue, the Mass, the normality 
of the religious life, come and go quite freely. The love of the 
poor expressed here is Catholic; so is the sacred hatred of 
injustice, that flames out so startlingly at intervals; so is 
the allegiance to all the inconspicuous, rooted, and holy part 
of life; so is the comradely vision of men. Nor has that other 
vision, the wild and homeless vision of romance, gone unbap- 
tized. What stranger piece of loveliness was ever encountered 
than this? 


I read once in a book of a man who was crossing a heath 
in a wild country not far from the noise of the sea. The 
wind and rain beat upon him and it was very cold, so he 
was glad to see a light upon the heath a long way off. He 
made towards it and, coming into that place, found it to be 
a chapel where some twenty or thirty were singing, and 
there was a priest at the altar saying Mass at midnight, 
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and there was a monk serving his Mass. Now this traveler 
noticed how warm and brilliant was the place; the windows 
shone with their colours, and all the stone was carved; the 
altar was all alight, and the place was full of singing, for 
the twenty or thirty still sang, and he sang with them... . 
But their faces he could not see, for the priest who said the 
Mass and the man who served the Mass both had their faces 
from him, and all that congregation were hooded, and their 
faces were turned away from him also, but their singing was 
loud, and he joined in it. He thought he was in fairyland. 
And so he was. For as that Mass ended he fell asleep, 
suffused with warmth and his ears still full of music; but 
when he woke he found that the place was a ruin, the 
windows empty, and the wind roaring through; no glass, or 
rather a few broken panes, and these quite plain and colour- 
less; dead leaves of trees blowing upon the altar steps, and 
over the whole of it the thin and miserable light of a winter 
dawn. 


And nowhere, I repeat, is the high manner so high. No- 
where does it lift into consciousness and ennoble so majes- 
tically experiences that were, to us, latent or unworded. For 
he has permanently realized his subject. He imposes with 
finality his own sense of its amplitude and its benignity; his 
words carry the atmosphere of greatness, which surrounds and 
exalts us as we read. Who of us puts down “The Inn of the 
Margeride” or “The Arena” without a tumult of the pulses? 
Who reads parts of The Path to Rome or Europe and the Faith 
without experiencing a plenitude, a reassurance, that merit 
the same solemn thanks which we return to great poetry? 
They seem to orient our familiar, contracted processes of 
mind and soul among everlasting things. Of such is that pas- 
sage “On the Faith,” in The Path to Rome, with its recognition, 
subtle and profound, of the division which has been written 
into the natures of all of us between the happy things of this 
world and the stark and ultimate things of religion. I know of 
no more moving or intimate piece of writing. It is hardly 
to be quoted. 

At the beginning of this paper on Mr. Belloc’s literary 
greatness, I made reference to the much more authentic great- 
ness of his real vocation. I should like to end it by recalling 
the ballade which he has built upon Villon’s lovely refrain: 
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Splendor and Queen and Mystery manifold 
And very Regent of the untroubled sky, 
Whom in a dream St. Hilda did behold 

And heard a woodland music passing by; 
You shall receive me when the clouds are high 
With evening, and the sheep attain the fold. 
This is the faith that I have held and hold, 
And this is that in which I mean to die. 


Steep are the seas and savaging and cold 
In broken waters terrible to try, 

And vast against the winter night the wold, 
And harborless for any sail to lie. 

Yet have you heard above the waves a cry 
And hanged above the hills a cusp of gold. 
This is the faith that I have held and hold, 
And this is that in which I mean to die. 


Help of the half-defeated, Helm of old, 
Shrine of the Sword and Tower of Ivory; 
Standing apart, supreme and aureoled, 

The Battler’s vision and the World’s reply. 
You shall restore me, O my last Ally, 

To vengeance and the glories of the bold. 
This is the faith that I have held and hold, 
And this is that in which I mean to die. 


Envol. 


Prince of the degradations, bought and sold, 
These verses, written in your crumbling sty, 
Proclaim the faith that I have held and hold, 
And publish that in which I mean to die. 














LETTY OF CRAGGY SUMMIT. 
By EstHer W. NEIL. 
CHAPTER XIII. 

Mam’ Lize as A MATCHMAKER. 


AM’ LIZE expressed her disapproval of Don’s de- 
parture more openly than any other member of 
the household. 

“Why did his pa send for him?” she asked 

: that night, as she came into Letty’s room and 
busied herself folding a patchwork quilt that lay at the foot 
of the bed. Letty was braiding her hair before the blue mirror 
that had reflected the same strong features of the Markhams 
for a century or more. “Why, it’s all like a fairy story, Mam’ 
Lize,” she answered, unconsciously falling into the attitude of 
her childhood, when bedtime confidences were one of her 
chief delights. “It’s all like a fairy story.” 

“Dar ain’t no sense in fairies,” said the old woman, as she 
smoothed the pillows with her leather-like hands. “I ain’t 
nebba took no stock in dem story books you uster read "bout 
fairies dancin’ on mushrooms in de moonlight. Dar ain’t no 
such critters nowhar. Flies is pesterin’ enuff, de Lawd knows; 
yer don’t want to see folks projectin’ round on wings.” 

Letty laughed, as she wrapped the end of her long braid 
with a small piece of ribbon. “Why, you are behind the times, 
Mam)’ Lize,” she said. “Mr. Ben’s been flying all during the 
war and shooting at the same time. I’d love to go up in a 
flying machine. It must be glorious to fly so high—higher 
than the mountains.” 

“*Twa’n’t intended,” the old woman insisted with grim 
finality. “De good Lord nebba intended all dese here new 
contraptions, an’ now dat Mistah Don’s cum home safe and 
sound, why don’t his pa let him keep on co’tin’ ’stead ob send- 
in’ dese here yaller sheets tellin’ him to come on home?” 

“Courting!” exclaimed Letty, turning from the lights of 
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the carved mahogany toilet table. “Who said he was courting 
anybody, Mam’ Lize?” 

The old negro sat down before the fire and held Letty’s 
slippers out to warm them before the cheerful blaze. “My 
Lawd, honey, anybody could see if anybody wuz here to see. 
Ain’t he been trapesin’ arter you for years an’ years since you 
were knee-high to a duck? Ain’t he cum here every summer 
same ez if he belongs here when he ain’t kin to none ob us? 
Ain’t his pa tole him to cum an’ now—now when I ’low things 
wuz settled, along cums dat no count boy ob Josh Atkins wid 
one ob dem yaller letters tellin’ him to cum on home. Is his 
pa sick?” 

“You don’t understand,” said Letty, and for the first time 
in her life she resented the old woman’s assumption of inti- 
macy. “You don’t understand. Don is going away to live in 
England—that’s across the ocean, Mam’ Lize, thousands and 
thousands of miles away from here. Mr. Wainwright is an 
English lord now; his brother is dead and his nephews were 
killed in the war, so Mr. Wainwright will inherit the old castle 
where he lived as a boy. If he ever comes here again we must 
call him Lord Wainwright. You must tell Zeke. It’s only 
polite, Mam’ Lize, to call people by their titles.” 

“Well, I ain’t jest sure,” said the old woman, drawing her 
dim eyes together in a puzzled frown. “Dis here war seems to 
hev changed most eberything. I’ve heard tell ob colonels, and 
majors, and generals all my life, but I ain’t heard anyone 
called Lawd dis here side ob de kingdom. ‘Taint right, honey 
—'taint right.” 

“Oh, yes it is, Mam’ Lize.” Letty’s tone was assuring, 
though the difficulties of explaining the English peerage to the 
old woman were apparent enough to her own mind. “ ‘Lord’ is 
just a title like ‘Governor’ or ‘Senator.’ England is different 
from America; they have kings and queens and lords and 
ladies, and some day Mr. Don will be a lord and go to court 
and sit in Parliament.” 

Mam)’ Lize’s curiosity was roused. “What kind ob place 
is dat to set?” she asked. 

“Well, it’s a place—a place like Congress; and he will 
live in a beautiful castle, Mam’ Lize, with turrets and towers 
and moats, and he will have acres and acres of land and 
plenty of servants, and, no doubt, he will marry a beautiful 
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princess with jewels and laces and so many clothes that she 
will never wear the same dress twice.” 

The old woman extricated herself with some difficulty 
from the armchair before the fire, and going closer to the 
dresser, she viewed the reflected image of her nursling with 
maternal concern. 

“Ain’t yer got no clothes?” she asked solicitously. 
“Didn’t yer buy yerself no clothes in New Orleans?” 

“Well, I haven’t so many clothes that you could notice 
them,” she answered with forced gayety. “But you see, I 
didn’t need anything but white uniforms in the hospital. If 
I had owned trunks full of laces and velvets I couldn’t have 
worn them there, and I was too busy to think of clothes.” 

“But yer ain’t gwine on nussin’ now dat dis here war is 
over?”—the question was a protest. 

“Why, yes, Mam’ Lize, people have to have nurses. They 
are more important than doctors sometimes. Why did I learn 
how if I didn’t mean to go on? If we haven’t any money I'll 
have to make some. Trained nurses are well paid.” 

Mam’ Lize lingered in the doorway. “Yer could get mar- 
ried, honey, same as your ma,” she suggested. “Most folks 
get married. I’ve just been settin’ in de kitchen for weeks 
studyin’ *bout de weddin’ breakfast. I reckon I could make 
one ob dem three-storied weddin’ cakes like my ole mistress 
useter make, but seems like it ought to have a little wax bride 
and groom settin’ up on de top. Do you reckon Mistah Don 
would get de bride an’ groom?” 

“Oh, mammy! mammy! mammy!” cried Letty in real 
alarm. “Please don’t ask Mr. Don to buy any such thing. Why 
he wouldn’t understand. We are both grown up now, mammy, 
and everything has changed. He isn’t thinking of marrying 
anyone. He isn’t even thinking.” 

“Every man is thinkin’,” said the old woman. “Mistah 
Don’s sot his mind on you, honey, an’ no mistake. He ain’t 
gwine to cross no ocean unless he carries you along. Better 
make up yer mind quick, honey, ’cause Mistah Don ain’t 
gwine to stand no backin’ an’ fillin’. You jest up and says 
you'll go, honey, ’cause rich, good husbands ain’t easy to 
find.” And with this parting advice, delivered in the broken 
tones of one who faces heroic sacrifice, the old woman left the 
room. As she limped along the hall her ponderous form was 
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quickly engulfed in the darkness of the stairs. Letty watched 
her departure with a sense of relief. Never before had she 
been embarrassed in the presence of her old nurse, but to- 
night this bedtime interview had hurt her in some mysterious 
way. 

Suppose Mam’ Lize had gone to Don, instead of coming 
to her with this detailed plan for a wedding breakfast. What 
would Don have thought? How could she have explained 
that it was all a creation of Mam’ Lize’s imagination? Sup- 
pose Mam’ Lize had suggested marriage to him in the same 
plain way that she had spoken to her. What would he have 
said? Had Don’s boyish, brotherly love really passed into 
passion? She did not know. She had had no experience with 
lovers, she had always accepted Don’s attitude of affection as 
a matter of course. She had never tried to interpret the de- 
velopment of their relationship. But Don’s hurried leave- 
taking and Mam’ Lize’s elaborate plans for the future had 
roused her to uncomfortable reflection to-night. 

She pulled her faded woolen bathrobe over her night- 
dress, and thrusting her slender feet in the slippers that were 
still warming on the hearth, she sat down in the chintz-covered 
chair before the fire, and began to question herself with the 
old fancifulness of her childhood, strangely mixed with the 
merciless introspection of which she was clearly capable. 

Suppose she were a beautiful fairy princess with a nose 
not too long, and a mouth not too big, and soft white hands 
that had never known work. And suppose she possessed a 
wardrobe of the newest fashions, in which practical garments 
of blue serge and uniforms had no place. And suppose she 
lived in a mountain fastness, so high above the valley that it 
seemed to drift in sunlit mists, uncharted by the minds of 
men. But suppose one day a wounded soldier, needing cheer 
and hope after years of inhuman warfare, should find his way 
along the enchanted ridge into the presence of the princess, 
and suppose he should ask her, with deep reverence, to cross 
the sea and live in a castle—an ancestral castle, with a draw- 
bridge spanning a stone-walled moat, what would the princess 
say? 

Letty’s eyes were fixed intently on the blazing fire, and 
unconsciously she began to unbraid her hair. Once loosened, 
it fell about her shoulders, a golden mantle, concealing the 
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faded flowers of her wrapper, and bringing her a sense of 
joy that a miser might feel, in poverty, counting his one valu- 
able possession. A fairy princess might have envied her such 
hair. But there the similarity ended. 

The logs on the dull black andirons broke and fell. The 
room was growing cold. There was no more wood in the 
basket to pile upon the fire. Letty shivered while she drew 
her chair closer to the glowing embers. Her childish fancies 
faded and she resolutely faced reality. 

She was not a princess. She had no beauty, no charm 
to hold the hearts of men. She was not fitted for the social 
responsibilities that Don’s wife would have to assume. She 
had no desire for the prestige of such a position; she cared 
nothing for kings or queens or parliaments. Craggy Summit 
was her kingdom, and nursing the sick and helpless the inspir- 
ing profession she had chosen. But her thoughts wandered 
back through the years, dwelling on the happy adventures 
she and Don had shared in the woods and on the mountains. 
She had always found him a delightful companion, so active, 
so gay, so ready to follow her suggestions. And now he was 
going away—forever; and she would have no place in the 
brilliant future that awaited him. Did he really love her? 
That was the important, puzzling question. She knew that 
she craved love. Since Pére Jean’s death the security of her 
home love had seemed threatened. Her father appeared much 
older and more helpless than before the war, and Ben could 
not continue to sacrifice his ambitions as he had done in the 
past. Only yesterday he had received a flattering business 
offer which promised an independent future. He had put the 
letter aside as a matter of no consequence, but Letty had not 
been deceived, and he had told her that he would refuse it 
because he was needed at Craggy Summit. She could not 
allow this self-denial to be indefinitely prolonged. 

The fire was out. The wick of the small lamp on the 
dresser died down with a sucking sound; the moonlight 
gleamed through the curtained windows like lances of steel 
piercing the heavy shadows of the cumbrous furniture, filling 
the mirrors with ghostly blue light. The clock on the mantel 
struck twelve, and Letty roused herself with a start. Mid- 
night! Why, Mam’ Lize had left her two hours ago. She had 
been sitting before the fire for two hours haunted by foolish 
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dreams. It was time to go to sleep. She was trembling with 
the cold, her feet were like lumps of ice. Why had she not 
been sensible and sought the comfort of her feather bed, the 
warmth of her blankets, instead of sitting by a cheerless 
hearth and crying? The handkerchief, crumpled in her hand, 
was moist with her tears. Why had she cried? Was it be- 
cause Pére Jean was dead—or because her father was growing 
old—or because Ben had had a business offer—or because 
Don had gone away? Her emotions were too complex for 
further analysis. The morning would bring a calmer view- 
point. 

She arose with a feeling of stiffness in her muscles, and 
going to the side of the big four-poster, she wrapped herself 
in the patchwork quilt that Mam’ Lize had folded with so 
much care, and getting down on her knees, she prepared to say 
her night prayers. But her mind was flooded with distrac- 
tions; she bowed her head in her hands and all her more 
formal petitions were lost in a despondent cry—the cry of a 
child to a familiar friend. 

“Dear God, don’t deny me love—human love. I—I cannot 
live without it.” 


* * * * 


The next evening, when Letty went upstairs to smooth 
her hair and to put on a clean collar before the supper-bell 
rang, she found a strange array of dresses spread out upon the 
white counterpane of her bed. Mam’ Lize was in the room, 
building up the fire and waiting to offer the explanation that 
she felt the occasion demanded. 

“I got dem up in de attic,” she said. “Seems like I couldn’t 
sleep last night, studyin’ bout de whereabouts of dem clothes, 
*cause I knowed yer ma went into mournin’ two years before 
you cum, an’ I helped her put all dese here silks and satins in 
de big camphor chest she brought from Richmond. Seems 
like dar’s a lot of goods in dese here overskirts an’ flounces. 
Looks like Miss Jessup might make you somethin’ sort of 
dressy out of all dese here things combined.” 

Letty put her arm around the old woman’s neck and 
rested her head for a moment on the broad fat shoulder. “Oh, 
mammy, mammy, mammy,” she said, and there was a suspi- 
cious break in her voice. “You dear old matchmaker. Why 
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did I forget your love? And why didn’t you discover some of 
them before Mr. Don went away?” 
“Well, I reckon he’ll be comin’ back,” said the old woman 
complacently. “Seems like de Lawd jest tole where to look 
for dat old chest of your ma’s. Dar’s her weddin’ satin lyin’ 
dar wid de rest.” 
“Oh, I like this blue one best,” said Letty enthusiastically. 
“I think this’: would be becoming; the sleeves are as big as 
balloons and the basque may be a bit tight. I'll dress up to- 
night, Mam’ Lize, just so you won’t have all your work for 
nothing. You wait and show me how to put this on. I'll dress 
up and surprise dear old Ben. I haven’t had on a real party 
dress in years, not since I grew up.” 
“*Tain’t exactly blue,” said the old woman, fingering the 
wide silk skirt with her horny fingers. “Yer ma called it moon- 
on-de-lake, ’cause it ain’t lilac nor purple nor blue. My Lawd! 
honey, yer shurely are de livin’ image of yer ma. Looks like ; 
yer ought to have some clothes; yer shure does sot ’em off; yer 
skin’s like a pink, an’ yer hair is so yaller. Seems like dat 
moon-on-de-lake wuz intended for you.” 
“Well, I really do look very well,” said Letty with child- 
like satisfaction, as she fastened the lace at her throat. “I 
must say these sleeves are monstrosities and my body looks 
a bit waspish between them. Ill go down and surprise Mr. 
Ben in the machine shop. He won’t know what to make of 
me, I know.” 
With great satisfaction, Mam’ Lize watched the lithe 
young figure pass along the hall. e 
Letty did not enter Ben’s sanctum this evening in the usual, / 
intimate way. She knocked upon the door and, even after 
he had called out to her to come in, she waited like a formal 
visitor upon the threshold. At her second knock she heard 
him striding impatiently across the floor, and he swung the 
door wide open, expecting to find one of Mam’ Lize’s grand- 
children on a borrowing errand for Uncle Zeke. When he 
faced Letty in her old-fashioned finery, standing out against 
the dim twilight of the hall, he fell back in astonishment. 
“Why, Midget!” he exclaimed. “Why, it’s Midget all 
dressed up. What are you up to now?” 
“Why, don’t you like me dressed up?” And laughing, she 
turned around like a manikin at a fashion show. “Mam” Lize 
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found these clothes up in the attic, and you know, Ben, I al- 
ways liked to dress up and pretend I was somebody else. Why, 
I haven’t had on a party dress in years. Here I am a rich 
woman, in silk and real lace, come to inspect your patent, and 
I say, ‘It is most remarkable, you will surely make a success.’ ” 

Ben smiled. “If you were a rich woman stumbling in 
here in the dark, you wouldn’t know a thing about it,” he said. 

“But I’m a remarkable woman—almost as remarkable as 
your patent,” she contradicted, in her whimsical way. “I’m 
not the least bit commonplace. I have a genius for mathe- 
matics. I understand all those intricate drawings—” 

“Even in the dark?” 

“Oh, yes. I can see quite as well in the dark.” 

“Well, so can I,” he said with a certain exultant tone in 
his voice. “I can see that you look stunning, Midget, even with 
those butterfly wings.” 

“Oh, do you really think so?” she asked with new happi- 
ness. “I didn’t know that you knew how I looked.” 

“Didn’t know?” 

“Well, I mean you are so used to me. I’ve been here 
always like the furniture and Mam’ Lize and Uncle Zeke; and, 
of course, when one gets used to seeing things, one doesn’t 
think much about how they look until they are gone.” 

“Well, haven’t you been gone in a hospital and haven’t I 
gone to the worst war the world has ever seen? You're not 
a remarkable woman at all, and you can’t see anything even 
in the light, if you come in and accuse me of being blind.” 

“Blind,” she repeated, and sat down in the swivel chair. 
Her tone lost its playfulness. “That's just the point, Ben. You 
think I am blind—blind to what you are thinking, doing, plan- 
ning, blind to your opportunities, Ben. You must go away and 
accept the offer you had yesterday. I came down here to tell 
you so. You must not sacrifice your life for us. You have 
never wanted to be a farmer, Ben. The time has come when 
you must plan out your own future.” 

He stood with his back to the window, and the glare from 
the fading sunset dazzled her eyes so that she did not see his 
face. 

“You mean that now—now that we are older, and you 
have your profession, that you do not want me here?” 
“Want you?” she repeated, and in the earnestness of her 
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purpose she did not realize that he might misconstrue her un- 
selfishness. “I certainly do not want you to give up all your 
chances for Craggy Summit. The farm offers but a scant 
living, Ben, and we can manage somehow without you?” 

“How?” he asked huskily. 

“Well, now, that the war is over I can nurse people who 
can pay. If I have money I can pay for labor—labor to take 
your place. Colonel Scott sent for me this afternoon. His 
sister is visiting him and she is sick. You remember Miss 
Suzanne? Her daughter has been taking care of her, but the 
daughter had to go home to her husband and children, so the 
Colonel wants me to come in the morning.” 

“And you promised to go?” 

“Why, of course I shall go. It’s a great advantage to have 
a patient so near. I can ride home for a little while every 
afternoon and plan with father for the planting.” 

Again he misinterpreted her cheerful tone. He had no 
comprehension of the effort that it cost her. Only one fact 
was plain to him. She was telling him to go because she no 
longer needed him. Now that she was independent of his 
loving labor, she was urging him to leave Craggy Summit. 

“If you wish it,” he said slowly, and he tried to conceal 
the bitterness of a disappointment that had surprised his saner 
judgment. “Of course, Midget, if you tell me to—go.” 

“Then I tell you,” she replied, laying her hand gently 
upon the grease-spotted sleeves of his working-coat. “T’ll tell 
you, dear Ben, that I want you to go.” 

He caught her hand in his and pressed it passionately to 
his lips. 

“Midget, Midget, Midget, what a tangle life is,” was all that 
he said. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Miss SUZANNE.” 


The next morning Letty rode over to Colonel Churchill 
Scott’s to take charge of the visiting invalid. As she stopped 
Pére Jean’s old mare at the weather-worn carriage step, she 
saw that the Colonel was sitting on the porch with his square- 
toed shoes elevated on the white railing in front of him. He 
was wrapped in a bright plaid steamer rug, he wore a worsted 
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cap pulled down over his ears, and his unwrinkled face 
glowed pink in the frosty air. When he spied Letty, the legs 
of his tilted chair came down upon the floor with a thump, 
and he arose promptly, smoothing his white goatee with a 
certain self-conscious vanity provoked by the presence of 
ladies. He came forward with hospitable haste, ignoring the 
rug that trailed from his sloping shoulders. 

“Good morning—good morning,” he said. “This is mighty 
good of you, Letty. I hardly hoped that you would get here 
so soon. This is a wonderful morning. I’ve been sitting here 
taking a sun bath. ’Pon my soul, I believe the seasons are 
changing. When I was young, we used to have real winters 
—snow and ice-skating and a toboggan slide on the mountain. 
Now—well, the whole world seems to be upside down, that’s 
what I keep on telling my sister Suzanne. How can two old 
people adjust themselves to a changed world? We are both 
sick trying to do it. Suzanne is worse than I am. She ain’t 
reconciled. Nothing the matter with her except old age—no 
cure for that, though I believe some fool is talking about doc- 
toring old people with the glands of apes. I hope you haven’t 
got any such notions. I swear nobody is going to make a 
monkey out of me.” 

Letty laughed as she took his hand and, appearing to ac- 
cept his assistance, she jumped lightly from the saddle. “No- 
body is going to do anything with you, Colonel,” and then she 
added with mischievous familiarity, “They had better not 

“You know me—you know me,” said the old man de- 
lightedly. “Nothing like having some one in the house who 
understands a man. Now my niece, Arabella, is a good 
woman, a good wife and mother, I have no doubt, but she 
makes me nervous—she’s always suggesting things. I’m will- 
ing to give a woman anything in reason, but I don’t want her 
to spend her time suggesting things to me.” 

“What sort of things?” questioned Letty, seeking enlight- 
enment. 

“Everything,” he answered irritably, “when to go to bed, 
and when to get up, and what to eat, and what to wear, and 
how to run my house and farm and niggers and business. 
I’ve always been considered a hospitable man, but I swear 
I'm glad she’s gone.” 
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“Then she has gone? I tried to get here before train time, 
but there were so many little things to attend to at home, 
and I’ve been letting things slide since the boys came 
home.” 

“Well, of course,” said the Colonel tolerantly. “I was 
mighty glad to see those two boys back with all their legs and 
arms. Fighting ain’t what it used to be. I wonder how human 
beings got out of this war alive. Don is looking sort of lantern- 
jawed, and he’s too slim for his height. What’s all this non- 
sense I hear about his turning into an English lord?” 

“Well, he hasn’t quite turned into one yet,” said Letty, 
smiling at her old friend’s disgusted tone. “His father has in- 
herited the title. Lord Wainwright died six months ago and 
both his sons were killed in France.” 

“I’m mighty sorry for Don,” said the old man. “I never 
could abide the English, though one of my grandmothers was 
a Tory. I’ve always maintained that there was a strange 
streak in the family, and I’ve always felt that it was traceable 
to that grandmother aiding the English when everybody be- 
longing to her was fighting in the Revolutionary War. There’s 
no accounting for women, Letty. That’s what I tell Suzanne 
every day.” 

“Well, don’t tell it to me before I get into the house,” 
she begged, “because a nurse has to be an accountable person; 
and if you convince me I’m not, I may prove a nuisance in- 
stead of a help. Is Miss Suzanne very sick?” 

“Not at all, not at all—just a notion. She’s in bed because 
she sees no reason for getting up. If she was invited to a ball 
or a dinner party, I’ll wager she’d be up and dressed in all her 
war paint.” 

“Well, I’m glad she’s not very sick. Glad for her sake and 
glad for mine, for I had planned to go home for an hour every 
day. Father will be all alone, now that Ben is going away.” 

“Going away!” cried the Colonel, his small blue eyes 
snapping angrily. “There’s gratitude for you. Ben has no 
business going away. Hasn’t your father taken care of him 
ever since he was a baby?” 

“I made him go,” said Letty loyally. “He had an offer 
from the colonel of his regiment.” 

The old man was calmed at once. “Well, of course, a 
soldier must obey orders,” he said. 
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“Well, it wasn’t exactly that,” she explained, anxious to 
make Ben’s position clear. “This colonel is no longer in the 
army. He went back to his business. He has a factory to 
manufacture aéroplanes. Ben has a patent that he thinks he 
can use. I told Ben to go. I didn’t want him to waste his life 
trying to build up a farm that won’t pay.” 

“Pay? It ought to pay. Why shouldn’t it pay?” thun- 
dered the Colonel. “The wealth of the country must lie in its 
land. I’ve a great respect for your father, Letty, but the Lord 
never intended a man to bury himself among books. He must 
produce something—tobacco, corn, cotton, wheat. You can 
starve to death reading the classics. Homer and all those other 
old fellows have been dead too long to suit me. My old tutor 
used to tell me that a knowledge of Latin made a man a better 
blacksmith. But I’ve had a lot of horses shod in my day and 
I know I ain’t demanding a classical scholar to do the shoeing. 
If Ed Markham ain’t practical, Ben ought to stand by. Who’s 
going to run Craggy Summit, I’d like to know.” 

“I am,” said Letty. . 

“That’s just what I’m complaining of,” muttered the Col- 
onel. “Women think they can do everything.” 

Letty took his arm affectionately and pretended to lean 
upon it as they ascended the porch steps together. “We've 
had to do everything, Colonel. We really haven’t wanted to 
do lots of things, but in times of war women can’t stop to 
wonder what particular sort of work belongs to them. Now 
I must go and see Miss Suzanne.” 

The Colonel patted her strong young shoulder approv- 
ingly. “Well, go ahead,” he said. “I’m glad you're here. I 
told you we old folks can’t adjust ourselves to the new world 
we're living in. According to my old-fashioned ideas women 
ought not to work—they are too ornamental.” 

“Miss Suzanne” was a grandmother several times over, but 
her maiden name still clung to her in this stronghold of her 
girlhood; and, since her marriage had proved to be a dismal 
failure—her husband had forsaken her as soon as her child 
was born—it was a relief not to hear his name spoken, and she 
had encouraged the negroes and the neighbors to call her 
“Miss Suzanne.” When the truant husband died intestate, 
leaving a carefully hoarded million or more behind him, his 
wife and daughter were notified of this unregrettable event, 
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and this surprising sequel to Suzanne’s romance seemed to 
vindicate her youthful judgment. 

Miss Suzanne lay upon a carved rosewood bed that her 
extravagant French mother had brought from across the sea. 
The luxury of her surroundings seemed to accentuate her age 
and ugliness. Her wrinkled face showed like yellow parch- 
ment against the fine white linen of the pillows, and her gray 
hair hung in a wispy plait over her embroidered nightgown, 
while her knotted fingers, with their many rings, plucked im- 
patiently at the blue satin coverlid. But she smiled when 
Letty entered the room, and the kindly lines around her spar- 
kling black eyes showed that a sense of humor had buoyed 
her, with more or less success, through her marital tragedy. 

“Come in, dear, come in. I am so glad tosee you. I may 
be better this morning—the doctor says I am—but I’m not a 
bit comfortable. This mattress seems to be full of lumps. It 
may be only my own bones. I don’t know which is worse, to 
be too fat or too thin. Now Churchill, my brother, looks like 
a skeleton. I keep on watching him and wondering if I am 
as thin as he is. We are not good for each other. We get on 
each other’s nerves. I ought to go away, but I can’t breathe 
in an apartment and Arabella, for some unknown reason, in- 
sists that a house is too troublesome. I don’t want to go and 
live by myself. Servants are so difficult nowadays that ladies 
are called in for the most menial services. I wouldn’t be a 
trained nurse, Letty, for a hundred dollars a day. I don’t see 
how you stand it. What is Churchill doing this morning? 
I can’t persuade him to take these digestive tablets that my 
doctor in the city so highly recommends. Perhaps you can do 
something with him. And how is your father? Has he fin- 
ished his history? And what’s this I hear about Corinne? 
Will she be a countess or a princess or a lady in waiting? It 
seems a pity she had to wait so long to realize her ambitions. 
She must be almost fifty, for she and Arabella were girls to- 
gether. Of course, Corinne was beautiful and took all Ara- 
bella’s beaux away from her. I’ve just been lying here won- 
dering if I still stored up any feelings of resentment. Of 
course, when a woman is as old as I am, and sick, she ought 
to think of her sins, but I’ve always been so worldly and il- 
logical that I feel sure that the Lord will understand that I 
couldn’t be transcendental if I tried. Churchill keeps on tell- 
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ing me that I’m irresponsible. My chatter worries him, I 
know. 

“Do sit down, Letty. You’ve been working every moment 
since you got here. The bed feels a great deal better since 
you’ve smoothed out all the sheets. Now sit down, dear, and 
tell me about Corinne. I have never understood how Co- 
rinne managed to rope in such a splendid man as Hugh Wain- 
wright. I knew his first wife. He was the most devoted hus- 
band I ever saw. He’s the one exception that proves the rule.” 

Letty was smoothing the old lady’s shriveled arm. “What 
rule?” she asked, feeling that her patient had paused for some 
sort of reply. 

“The rule that men are brutes, and don’t you forget it. 
No matter what they say to deceive you, Letty, you'll never 
regret it if you keep on telling yourself that men are brutes. 
Now Arabella has married a faithful-dog-Tray type of man 
but I think he is unendurable. He’s so reliable that you 
always know exactly what he is going to say and to do. Now 
I’ve always enjoyed excitement. My own marriage was miser- 
able enough, but I assure you it wasn’t monotonous.” 

“Well, I'm afraid I rather like monotony,” said Letty, 
smiling. 

“Because you’ve never known anything else, and I call it 
a shame,” said Miss Suzanne, rising on her pillows. “It’s a 
shame to bury you at Craggy Summit. Corinne ought to take 
you to England and present you at court. I assure you it’s a 
most interesting experience. I remember I wore white satin 
with a train, and we pinned three feathers in our hair. The 
queen was most gracious; she patted my cheek and talked 
about roses and wished she had my bloom. Dear me, how 
long ago it seems. If we only could keep our freshness, Letty. 
Has Corinne written to you about her clothes? I wonder if 
the Paris shops are all deserted. They have all been so busy 
over there killing each other, I suppose they have given up 
clothes. Corinne always knew how to dress and she adores 
the social thing. I suppose she will have to keep up a very 
elegant establishment. I hear the castle or manor house, or 
whatever you call it, is sadly in need of repair, but of course 
Hugh Wainwright has made enough money in this country to 
rebuild it. You’d better marry the boy, Letty. His father 
can’t live forever, and it would give me a great deal of satis- 
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faction to have you oust Corinne out of her place. She treated 
her brother shabbily. She had no sentiment about Craggy 
Summit, and she sold her share of it for far more than it was 
worth, and I don’t believe she ever sent you a present in her 
life.” 

“She sent me to school,” said Letty, feeling that she must 
offer some defense of her family. 

“Hm,” grunted the old lady, “and they expelled you 
promptly because you acted like a human being instead of a 
sawdust doll. Corinne was always selfish. Even Pére Jean 
agreed that she was bringing up Alicia like a pet poodle. 
Here, prop me up and give me my lace boudoir cap. I feel 
better already. I want something to put on my head because 
Carlotta threw my false front in the fire by mistake. She 
thought it was trash, and perhaps it was. If I hadn’t had a 
sense of humor I’d been dead long <go. Now you talk. Tell 
me all about Corinne and all about the boys. Is Don as good- 
looking as he used to be, and has Ben fallen in love with some 
French peasant girl? Don’t talk about hospitals. All the 
other trained nurses I’ve had talked about operations and 
cases. I can’t stand it. Their stories always ended in the 
morgue or some other unpleasant place. The first thing I 
want to know, has Don fallen in love with you?” 

“My dear Miss Suzanne!” protested Letty, forcing a mirth- 
less little laugh. “Don has always treated me like a little 
sister—you know that.” 

“Maybe so,” agreed the old lady, and her keen eyes were 
fixed upon the girl’s face, “but the years, and oceans between 
you, and wars make a difference. We don’t stay fixed in this 
world, Letty. Of course, I had no right to ask you such a 
question. Why don’t you tell me I’m an inquisitive old hag?” 

“But you’re not,” said Letty tenderly. 

“Why, of course I am, that’s exactly what I am,” insisted 
the old lady. “If you will look in the dictionary you will find 
that the meaning of the word is ‘a malicious forbidding old 
crone.’ I am not sure about the ‘malicious,’ the years are 
teaching me some sort of toleration because life is so hard on 
all of us; and I’m not sure about the ‘forbidding,’ because it’s 
easier to let people do as they please; but I am inquisitive 
about you, Letty, because I’ve always loved you. It was an 
inherited affection at first; your grandmother and I were girls 
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together and your mother was an angel of cheer and goodness; 
you are worthy of them both. You’d make a splendid wife 
for any man and you are really very good-looking—not beau- 
tiful like your grandmother, perhaps, but you’re built like 
those Greek goddesses in the museums, the ones without any 
heads.” 

Letty laughed aloud. “Now, Miss Suzanne,” she remon- 
strated. 

The old lady laughed, too, showing her toothless gums. 
“Well, I mean those heroic groups, dug up somewhere in 
Greece. I can’t remember names, Letty. They bewilder my 
brain. You have to make allowances for old people, but I’ve 
always told your father that you’d make a handsome woman— 
good skin, good teeth, fine color, quantities of hair. You look 
so wholesome. If I had a son you should marry him to- 
morrow.” 

Letty laughed again. She had always found Miss Su- 
zanne’s monologues diverting. 

“And what would the poor son say?” she asked. 

“He wouldn’t have a say,” answered the old lady gayly. 
“The older I get, the more I believe in arranged marriages. 
Young people try to settle the most momentous question of 
their lives when they have no common sense or judgment to 
guide them. Now, if I had listened to my father, I would 
have married Major Harrington, and I refused him because 
he had a small wart on his nose. I never once thought of his 
estimable character. He became a most distinguished man 
and was governor of his State before he was forty. Dear me! 
What a silly girl I was. It does me good to talk. I wish you 
would send one of the stable boys to town to get that prescrip- 
tion filled. There it is on the table under the lamp. The 
doctor put it there this morning. I promised him I'd take a 
tonic. And get the boy to stop at Craggy Summit and ask 
your father if he has any English papers. I want to see if 
there is anything in them about Corinne. Dear me! I thought 
I had decided to die but I believe—I believe I'll engage you 
permanently, Letty, and we’ll go to Paris and buy some clothes 
together. I really am not pious enough to die.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 




















The Ball and the Cross. 


The BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It 
signifies, as is obvious, the WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention 
to publish monthly in this department two or three short articles, 
which may appropriately be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CHINESE LANGUAGE AND THE MISSIONERS. 


HAT well-nigh exhausted phrase, “A stranger in a strange 
land,” seems to be revitalized, and endowed with new sig- 
nificance, when applied to the American missioner in China. The 
Far West in the Far East! Different customs, different modes of 
thought, different forms of speech! Yet, in spite of the obstacles 
arising from these differences, the missioner in China achieves 
success. His difficulties in dealing with the Chinese language are 
related in the following account received from the Rev. Philip A. 
Taggart, of the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America: 

In writing to missioners in China, people often express the 
hope that we have mastered the Chinese language. That hope 
might be realized if the language of China were a single tongue, 
conforming more or less to a single standard all over the country. 
The fact is, however, that the spoken language of the country is 
broken up into a number of dialects, differing as greatly as the 
distinctly varied European languages, English, Dutch, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. A man from Peking 
cannot understand a man from Shanghai, and a man from Canton 
can neither understand nor be understood by either of the others. 
Under the old régime, all officials had to possess a knowledge of 
the dialect spoken at the Court of Peking, the official language, 
popularly known as Mandarin Chinese, and many of the more 
educated merchants tried to use it in business intercourse. 

The written language is the same for the whole country. 
This means that the uniform characters conveying the same ideas 
everywhere are given totally different utterances in the different 
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spoken dialects. The best analogy we can cite is the use of 
Arabic numerals in European countries. This system of uniform 
notation has ever so many unrecognizable variations in its spoken 
interpretation in the various languages. 

The main difficulty in the spoken language of China is mas- 
tering the “tones.” One and the same word, given different 
intonations, means entirely different, often almost opposite, things. 
Were it not for these tones—the bane of every newcomer’s life— 
the language would be ridiculously easy, since there are no rules 
of gender, number, case, tense, mood, etc., to be learned. The 
western section of the province of Kwangtung is especially fertile 
in language difficulties. In the Yeungkong Mission alone, there 
are several dialects: the city dwellers call the inhabitants of Cha 
Shan “wild men” because they speak a “salt water” language; salt 
water Cha Shan turns up its nose at the provincialism of No-ling; 
and I suppose, as the villages keep on pushing back to the moun- 
tains, the nose keeps on going up. This theory may answer as 
well as any of those published by learned professors about up- 
turned noses of the Chinese race. When we were sent to Yeung- 
kong, we were told to study Cantonese, as it would be the most 
useful; but we were not long at the task when we heard that there 
is Cantonese and Cantonese, just as there seems to be Parisian 
French and Parisian French. It was not an easy matter to keep 
our nose to the Cantonese grindstone all day while the melodious 
tones of Yeungkong seemed to sing something different and some- 
thing easier in our ear. 

Thanks to our Maryknoll Superior, I knew, even before I 
came to China, that it is very difficult to get exact information 
about the Orient. Recently I experienced the full force of this 
fact with respect to the intelligibility, or unintelligibility, of lan- 
guage. I was making a trip up the river with a Chinese priest, 
and some of the Yeungkongers on board were having an animated 
conversation about the red-headed foreigner. They spoke so 
rapidly, I could not catch all they said, and, as I was the topic of 
the conversation, I wanted to understand every word that was 
spoken. I asked the Chinese priest, in Latin, just what the last 
sentence I had heard meant. He said he could not tell because he 
was a Cantonese and could understand only one-third of what the 
natives of this place said. Soon after I reached the house, I had a 
visit from the professor of English at the Middle School, also a 
Cantonese. I spoke of the difference in the dialects which the 
priest had found. With his usual Chinese politeness, the pro- 
fessor begged to agree, but stated that, in his particular case, the 
difference was so small it could hardly be noticed. My own 
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Chinese teacher says the difference is very, very little. So there 
you are. : 

In estimating differences of language, it is well to take th 
Chinese word for it, because nothing seems to develop author- 
itative assertion so much as a little knowledge of Chinese. Most 
foreigners—and those in the port cities are no exception—know 
so little Chinese that, when they hear a friend ask for a plate or 
some other simple thing in Chinese, they immediately consider 
him a new Mezzofanti—which is a grave injustice to the learned 
cardinal. We know from experience that a year’s study of the 
elements of Latin does not make a person an authority on the 
language of the Romans. In fact, such a person is doing well 
if he can intelligently read Czsar’s division of Gaul. We also 
know that many foreign-born priests of recognized learning, in 
the United States, struggle with the English language for years and 
never acquire fluency in its use. If this is the case when the 
languages are similarly constructed, how much more is it to be 
expected in the learning of a totally different language with 
difficult graded tone-inflections like Chinese! 

Strange as it may seem, those who confess the greatest dif- 
ficulty in acquiring the language are the very ones whom the 
Chinese commend for their efficient grasp of it. One man here, 
who is recognized as a scholar by his fellow priests, is constantly 
bewailing his many shortcomings. It is especially a matter of 
chagrin to him that, after four years’ study, he cannot read a 
Chinese newspaper. But neither can the Chinese youths with 
that amount of study, and some who have studied longer admit 
that they have to skip many characters in reading the newspaper. 

After hearing men discuss the language—men who have spent 
their best years here with the Chinese—one comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Chinese language has in it the work of a lifetime. 
Some men learn it more quickly than others; some, unfortunately, 
never get its finer points; but all, with study, can acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of it. Difficult as it is, there is no reason for dis- 
couragement. One does not need a classical style like that of the 
great Chinese writers to do good work here. Opportunities that 
were closed in the old days are open now to those who have only 
a slight grasp of the language. A generation ago, a man in China 
who did not know the written language was looked upon as a bar- 
barian. No matter how great his learning or scientific attainments 
might be in his own land, he was a nobody in China, and ranked 
with the coolie, unless he could read the classics or showed that 
he was en route to that much desired goal. To-day educational 
standards have changed and Western methods of learning have 
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been introduced into all the public schools. The more progressive 
of the younger generation want two things: a scientific education 
and a knowledge of English or Japanese or French, the choice 
being influenced largely by the section of the country from which 
they come. The choice of English is most emphatic. Among 
this class, a man does not need much of a grasp of the Chinese 
language to do much good. The people are eager to learn to talk 
English, and, although their attempts at it may be as difficult 
to understand as their Chinese, the intercourse draws them to 
him. If he is patient and kind, hardly six months will have 
elapsed since his coming to China, before he will be on good terms 
with many of them and, perhaps, instructing a few in the study 
of Christian doctrine. 

The first years of a priest’s life in China may cause him 
great worry; the later years should not do so. Many zealous 
priests who are doing great work for the salvation of souls in 
America are not specialists in the English language. When we 
read of the labors and achievements of the foreign-born bishops in 
America a century ago, we are inclined to say, “There were giants 
on the earth in those days.” Our position here can be like theirs. 
In the seminaries at home, foreign priests have developed a clergy 
that is a credit to their own personal piety and a glory to the 
Church they strove to build. What they have achieved on the 
American continent, we, with the grace of God, can repeat in Asia. 
“I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me” applies as 
well to the wrestle with the Chinese language as it does to any 
other struggle in life. A priest of good will, therefore, need not 
fret about the language question; bad habits are the great liability, 
not bad grammar. 





PRIESTS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 


ORE than once in these pages we have recalled the fact that 

the Church, while ancient, is always new; though old, is 

ever young. A striking manifestation of this characteristic, of 

this youthful adaptability of the Church, is contained in the sur- 

vey, published in Monsignor Battandier’s Annuaire Pontifical 

Catholique, of Catholic clergymen employed in the service of their 
respective Governments in the year 1922. 

Easily the most distinguished of these men, who are at once 

faithful ministers of the Church and loyal servants of the State, 

stands Monsignor Ignatius Seipel, Chancellor and Prime Minister 
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of Austria, the first ecclesiastic to hold that office since Cardinal 
Klesl, who was Prime Minister under Matthias in the early 
seventeenth century. Monsignor Seipel was elected deputy in 
the Austrian Parliament in 1920; he soon became head of the 
Christian Socialist Party, and was made Chancellor and Prime 
Minister in May, 1922. It was chiefly through his efforts that the 
League of Nations recently undertook the floating of a loan of 
$126,000,000, for the rehabilitation of Austria. The success of 
this undertaking—the loan having been greatly oversubscribed— 
augurs well for the future of the country and makes a splendid 
testimonial to the confidence reposed in Ignatius Seipel, Chancellor 
of Austria and Domestic Prelate of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 

Less eminent in position, but of equal eminence, in devotion 
and loyalty, priests in other countries of Europe, and even of 
Asia, are occupied in public office. In Belgium, Canon Broeckx 
and the Dominican Friar, Father Rutten, sit in the Senate. The 
National Assembly of Hungary counts nine priests among its 
deputies. It will be a surprise to many to learn that, from 1919 
to 1922, when women were eligible, Sister Marguerite Schlachta 
was a member of the Hungarian Assembly. In the State of Tra- 
vancore, India, two priests have seats in the Legislative Council. 
The Constituent Assembly of Poland, which gave way to the Na- 
tional Assembly toward the end of 1922, boasted of thirty-seven 
Catholic priests and one archbishop. The Minister of Railways 
in Czechoslovakia is Monsignor J. Sramek, President of the Chris- 
tian Socialist Party. 

In the United States also there are a number of priests serving 
in an official or semi-official capacity, as on Federal or State 
bureaus and commissions. The survey in the Annuaire does not 
include these. It regards as significant, however, the appointment 
of the Rev. Joseph M. Denning, pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Marion, O., as United States Consul General at Tangier, Morocco. 

















Editorial Comment. 


AST month, wisely or unwisely, we devoted our entire depart- 
ment of Editorial Comment to Dean Inge’s ill-natured attack 
upon the Catholic religion. We have no intention of giving him 
any more space. We are done with the Dean. But there was 
one of his quotations which opens up a ques- 
An tion of enormous importance. Seeking sup- 
Analysis port for his thesis that the Anglo-Saxon mind 
of is not amenable to Catholicism, he quoted 
Protestantism. Professor Santayana’s words: “The English- 
man never can be a Catholic.” But he did 
not give Santayana’s reasons. They may be found, implicitly, in 
the following significant passage, from Santayana’s “The Life of 
Reason,” iii., Reason in Religion (Scribner’s, 1906, pp. 115 ff. 
“Implicitly,” we say, for the Professor deals with a vastly greater 
matter than the peculiar constitution of the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
He is analyzing Protestantism. 

“Taken externally,” says Santayana, “Protestantism is, of 
course, a form of Christianity; it retains the Bible and a more 
or less copious selection of patristic doctrines. But in its spirit 
and inward inspiration it is something quite as independent of 
Judea as of Rome. It is simply the natural religion of the 
Teutons raising its head above the flood of Roman and Judean 
influences. This underlying Teutonic religion, which we must 
call Protestantism for lack of a better name, is anterior to Chris- 
tianity and can survive it. To identify it with the Gospel may 
have seemed possible so long as, in opposition to pagan Chris- 
tianity, the Teutonic spirit could appeal to the Gospel for sup- 
port. The Gospel has indeed nothing pagan about it, but 
it has also nothing Teutonic; and the momentary alliance of two 
such disparate forces must naturally cease with the removal 
of the common enemy which alone united them. The Gospel is 
unworldly, disenchanted, ascetic; it treats ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments with tolerant contempt, conforming to them with in- 
difference; it regards prosperity as a danger, earthly ties as a 
burden, Sabbaths as a superstition; it revels in miracles; it is 
democratic and antinomian; it loves contemplation, poverty, and 
solitude; it meets sinners with sympathy and heartfelt forgive- 
ness, but Pharisees and Puritans with biting scorn. Protestant- 
ism is the exact opposite of all this. It is convinced of the impor- 
tance of success and prosperity; it abominates what is disrep- 
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utable; contemplation seems to it idleness, solitude selfishness, 
and poverty a sort of dishonourable punishment. It is constrained 
and punctilious in righteousness; it regards a married and in- 
dustrious life as typically godly, and there 

is a sacredness to it, as of a vacant Sabbath, “The 

in the unoccupied higher spaces which such Protestant 

an existence leaves for the soul. It is senti- Spirit Remote 
mental, its ritual is meagre and unctuous, it From That of 
expects no miracles, it thinks optimism akin _the Gospel.” 

to piety, and regards profitable enterprise and 

practical ambition as a sort of moral vocation. Its Evangelicalism 
lacks the notes, so prominent in the Gospel, of disillusion, humil- 
ity, and speculative detachment. Its benevolence is optimistic 
and aims at raising men to a conventional well-being; it thus 
misses the inner appeal of Christian charity which, being merely 
remedial in physical matters, begins by renunciation and looks to 
spiritual freedom and peace. 

“Protestantism was therefore attached from the first to the 
Old Testament, in which Hebrew fervour appears in its worldly 
and pre-rational form. . . . In the Protestant religion, the faith 
natural to barbarism appears clothed, by force of historical 
accident, in the language of an adapted Christianity.” 

It is, therefore, Santayana’s idea that Protestantism is essen- 
tially Teutonic paganism, the “faith natural to barbarism.” 
Dean Inge adds that Protestantism is the natural and necessary 
faith of the Englishman. He defends the English against Cathol- 
icism by insulting the English as well as insulting Catholicism. 


ia, 
at 





66 HAT has become of the people who eagerly attended the 
clinics held in New York by Emile Coué, some six months 

ago?” asks the New York Evening Post, of June 13th. “Are they 
still getting ‘better and better’ day by day? Or have they lapsed 
into a state of ill-health?” 

In the attempt to answer its own question, the newspaper in- 
terviewed some of the two hundred and 
twenty patients who had been selected by M. Following Up 
Coué for particular treatment. It seems that Coué. 
about one hundred and fifty of them have kept 
in touch with the National Coué Institute. Not all of them are 
satisfied. It is difficult, however, to obtain adequate information 
concerning the permanency of the results obtained, because “the 
managers of the clinics have regarded the names of the patients 
and the names of the physicians who recommended them, as 
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strictly professional secrets.” That is unfortunate, especially in 
view of the enormous publicity given to Coué’s visit last winter. 
We rather think that if the cures were sure and permanent, there 
would be less concern about “strictly professional secrets.” 


OWEVER, the reporter succeeded in obtaining some replies 

to his questions. One of the patients who attended M. 
Coué’s clinic in New York was Mrs. N. C. Leavitt, wife of Dr. 
N. C. Leavitt, of Newark, N. J. “I did not expect Coué to do 
my wife a great deal of good,” said Dr. Leavitt, “and I do not 
think that it did her any physical good at all. She is suffering 
from arthritis deformans and is now at Hot Springs, Ark., taking 
the cure. I did think, however, that going to M. Coué might make 
her a little more cheerful and hopeful about herself, and it did 
this. She did not continue long practising M. Coué’s auto-sug- 
gestion, but it did start in her a certain kind of hope which has 
made her more cheerful.” 

A patient who attended Coué’s clinic at Englewood, N. J., was 
Harold Taylor, of 102 Williams Street, Englewood, N. J. Mr. 

Taylor is now undergoing a muscular stretch- 

“I Took Your ing treatment at the Englewood Hospital, 
Treatment under the care of Dr. F. C. McCormack, of 58 
and Since James Street, Englewood. “I do not consider 

Then...” that Coué did him any harm,” said Dr. Mc- 

Cormack, “although I do not think that he 
responded at all to the auto-suggestion treatment. 

“He has a contraction of the muscles of the spine, giving him 
the appearance of a hunchback. He is now responding very well 
to treatment in the hospital. He was a little discouraged at first, 
as I think that he expected to get well at once, and when he found 
he did not, he was disappointed. But he is coming around now.” 

A woman patient of Dr. Foster Kennedy, formerly president 
of the Neurological Institute, also attended one of Coué’s clinics. 
“I knew she had hardening of the spinal cord and that nothing 
I could do would cure her,” said Dr. Kennedy, speaking of this 
case. “She wanted to see Coué, and I had no objection. M. Coué 
prevailed upon her to discard her crutches, and with his help she 
walked several steps across the room. 

“Coué looked at her and said, ‘Vous étes guérie.’ But the 
strain involved in this temporary display of will power left the 
woman completely weakened, so that she had to return to bed, 
and I do not believe that she has been up to this day. I should 
say that she is rather worse than before she went to him.” 

“While I was taking the treatments I thought they did me a 
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great deal of good, and wished I could get more of them,” said 
Mrs. Hasse. “I can still go to sleep on it, and I haven’t had any 
attacks of nervousness since. When I have pain I can stop it by 
saying ‘ca passe’ over many times, and I am getting so I can say 
it pretty fast by now. But I have had to have an operation on 
my nose since, and I have the pain about as often as I did. But 
I think Coué helped me wonderfully. He taught me to get the 
best of my nervousness.” 

The Post gives perhaps a half-dozen more cases, which, in 
general, confirm its statements: “Some of the patients have be- 
come skeptical as to the amount of good that the treatment did 
them. Their doctors, too, although they consider that in most 
cases practice of auto-suggestion has done no harm, are still 
doubtful. One doctor said that his patient had been harmed by 
the experience.” 

Evidently, these are but meager fulfillments of the prodigious 
promises of the epoch-making discovery that made such a furor 
amongst us last winter. But we had our little fun out of it, as 
we did from Tutankhamen. We must be amused, and we cannot 
be amused for any length of time with the same plaything. The 
question now is, “What next?” 


> 





EVERAL months ago we recorded and commented upon the 

comic but pathetic answers to elementary questions upon 
Biblical matters given by college students in tests and examina- 
tions. More evidence is constantly appearing. The following 
passage from a recent number of the Yale Review is almost incred- 
ible, but the author, James Bissett Pratt, is writing not jocosely, 
but with much reverential solicitude about “Religion and the 
Younger Generation” : 

“The inspiration of the Scriptures does not interest young 
people. Neither do the Scriptures. It is not safe to take for 
granted any knowledge of Old Testament or 
New. Many a college student to-day, I feel Tom 
sure, would fail to find anything funny in Sawyer’s 
Tom Sawyer’s predicament when before the Descendants. 
assembled Sunday School he was asked to 
name the first two Disciples, and answered David and Goliath. 
When Mark Twain wrote his earlier books, Hebrew kings and 
prophets, Christian apostles and martyrs were familiar acquaint- 
ances of elementary-school children. Many of our recent college 
graduates know as little of them as they do of Greek mythology. 
Not long ago one of the students in the course on the history 
of religions which I have mentioned informed me (on paper) that 
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the ancient Hebrews were fairly moral considering their times, 
‘though of course they did not have our Ten Commandments.’ ” 

Evidence is also accumulating that the “Younger Genera- 
tion” has lost its interest not only in the Bible but in the Church. 

“The Congregationalist tells us: “The vast majority of (col- 
lege) students are not interested in the church. They have no 
sense of the importance of the church. They have relegated the 
church beyond the horizon of their interests.. And in another 
connection the same periodical speaks of the ‘coldly critical and 
even contemptuous attitude towards Cliristianity’ shown by many 
young men and women in contrast to the ‘fervent faith and con- 
secrated spirit’ of ‘their fathers and mothers.’ The more extreme 
representatives of these so-called typical young people go to 
church neither to pray nor to scoff; if they can help it they simply 
do not go. If they go they are well behaved but inwardly bored. An 
unusual preacher can catch and hold their attention, but few there 
be that can. Nor is there any rule by which the trick can certainly 
be done. If the minister preaches down to them, they are quick to 
discover the fact and despise him for it. If he discusses politics, 
they think he had best stick to his last. If he expounds theology, 
they hurriedly close their ears. And if he speaks of the inner 
things of the spirit, they fail to understand the terms he uses.” 

Obviously, these statements are true only of the non-Catholic 
colleges. Doubtless we have some faults of our own. We do not 
obtain perfect results in the attempt to produce deep and lasting 
religion in the souls of our Catholic collegians. But we at least 
make systematic efforts to do so, and by comparison with the con- 
ditions depicted in the above passages our success is phenomenal. 
It is perhaps natural that non-Catholics should confine their in- 
vestigations to non-Catholic schools. But we wish they would 
take a good look into ours. We are confident that the contrast 
with their own would amaze them. 


i 
—™ 


N spite of the fact that we are occasionally assailed as being 
excessively pro-English, and again, as being excessively pro- 
German, we are neither one nor the other. We are simply pro- 
Catholic. To put it otherwise, we are neither 

Pro-German, “pro-English” nor “pro-German,” in the in- 
Pro-English. | vidious sense in which those terms are com- 
monly employed, but, in the proper Christian 

sense, we are pro-American, pro-English, pro-German, pro-French, 
pro-Irish, pro-humanity. This is not said in any grandiloquent 
way, but in plain, simple sincerity. We think it to be the only 
proper attitude of a Catholic organ. 
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Our Savior, in a true sense, was pro-Jewish. He loved His 
own race and His own people. But He loved all mankind. We 
love our own race, the stock from which we are sprung. We 
love our own people. We love America. But we say, neverthe- 
less, quoting what we take to be a perfectly Catholic utterance of 
a great man who was not an actual member of the Catholic 
Church, William Lloyd Garrison, “My country is the world. My 
countrymen are all mankind.” 


HE statement in the preceding paragraph, we write as a partial 
profession of our faith. We hope it may be read for its own 
sake by those hasty and indiscriminate persons who, from time 
to time, allege that we are pro-one nation or another, in the 
sense of being anti-some other nation. 

Also, we wish that our little protestation of Christian impar- 
tiality may be taken as a preface to the touching and obviously 
sincere appeal of the Catholic bishops of the Ruhr district: 

“Before God and our conscience we bear witness that our 
people, in obedience to our government, went to work earnestly 
and honestly in order to satisfy, as far as 
humanly possible, the exorbitant demands of Protest of 
the conquerors. .. . the Bishops 

“We cannot, therefore, in the light of in- of the Ruhr. 
ternational relations and actual conditions, 
concede the claim of France and Belgium that they were justified 
in adopting the destructive military measures under which we 
and our devoted people are now made to suffer... . 

“Truly shocking are the exorbitant fines and prison sentences 
imposed in time of peace for the performance of patriotic duty. 

“Barbarous are the imprisonments, kicks, lashes, and other 
assaults upon innocent and peaceful citizens. Absolutely abom- 
inable is the treatment accorded to the helpless families of faithful 
German men, their women and children, infants and the aged, 
who were driven from house and home, in the very depth of 
winter, as has happened many a time since the invasion began. 

“In deep sorrow and anguish of heart, we declare that such 
cruel measures, in time of peace, must open a new abyss of hate 
between the nations concerned, and excite our people to deeds 
of violence and despair. We shall continue to do our duty as 
messengers of good will and peace. We shall not cease from 
admonishing our people to maintain quiet and self-control in the 
face of all unjust and cruel military measures and never to re- 
quite evil with evil. But no one can expect of us, that we main- 
tain silence in the presence of all the torments and afflictions to 

vor. cxvir. 35 
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which the faithful of our dioceses are exposed, and thus to assume 
a part of the responsibility for the dreadful consequences. 

“We, the bishops of the dioceses of Cologne, Muenster, and 
Paderborn, have the special duty to raise our voice of protest 
before all the world, because, of the seven millions of Catholics 
intrusted to our care, two-thirds are languishing under the hard 
lot of the occupation.” 

We object to the French occupation of the Ruhr because we 
fear that it will be the prelude to another war, sooner or later. 
We fear that the words of the bishops are true, that the measures 
taken by France “must open a new abyss of hate between the 
nations concerned.” And we feel strengthened in our position 
not only because England and the United States disapproved of 
the French action, but also because we are sure that Christ, our 
Savior, would not approve of anything, in any circumstances, that 
would tend to perpetuate hatred and breed future warfare. 


i 
—— 








OME true and beautiful things about marriage are written by 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton in an article on “What God Hath Not 
Joined” in the June number of The Atlantic Monthly. For ex- 
ample: “With Him (Christ), marriage, like the Sabbath Day, is 
made for man and not man for marriage. Sex is secondary. 
Woman, in His thought, is not primarily an instrument of sex, 
nor even a potential mother. She is not first of all a woman, but 
a human soul, of incomputable value and sanctity, to degrade 
whom is desecration.” 

A simple statement, but penetrating. If it were remem- 
bered, it would solve many problems concerning marriage and 
divorce. It would also answer the usual questions of non-Cath- 
olics about celibacy and voluntary virginity. It is all the more 
strange, therefore, that one who has the wisdom to see so much 
should not see more. Dr. Newton sees some truths very clearly. 
Other truths, equally obvious, he sees not at all. Speaking of the 
various solutions of the divorce problem, he says: “The Church, 

when it does not actually evade the issue, 


An falls back upon an ancient formula of doubt- 
“Ancient ful exegesis.” He is tricking himself with the 
Formula.” phrase, “ancient formula,” just as many 


Christians deceive themselves by calling some 
(to them) objectionable doctrine a “dogma.” To the modern 
mind “dogma” connotes narrow-mindedness and intolerance. 
And to many modern minds “ancient formula” is perhaps as bad 
as “dogma.” But the “ancient formula” happens to be a state- 
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ment of Jesus Christ. And Dr. Newton himself confesses, “not 
one of us but is ill at ease in his mind if he feels that Jesus is on 
the other side of any question.” 

Now Jesus is plainly on the other side from one who advo- 
cates or permits divorce. For the “ancient formula” reads thus: 

“Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery against her. And if the wife shall put away her 
husband, and be married to another, she committeth adultery” 
(St. Mark x. 11, 12). 

When the Church falls back upon that “ancient formula,” 
she certainly rests upon something solid. 

But Dr. Newton says that the formula is of doubtful ex- 
egesis. Why? Presumably because St. Matthew, repeating, almost 
verbatim, the sentence as it is in St. Mark, 
inserts the phrase, “except for the cause of Is the 
fornication,” after the clause, “whosoever Church 
shall put away his wife.” Evasive? 

But even with the added phrase, the ex- 
egesis is not very doubtful. And as far as we can observe, those 
Christians who advocate or tolerate remarriage after divorce, do 
not abide by the statement of Christ, as recorded either in St. 
Matthew or St. Mark. We find that, like the “Younger Genera- 
tion,” of whom Dr. Pratt writes, they simply “are not interested in 
the Scriptures.” Furthermore, in spite of Dr. Newton’s opinion 
that we are all “ill at ease if we feel that Jesus is on the other side 
of any question,” we suspect that those who seek and obtain 
divorce are no more concerned about what Jesus said, than they 
are about what Moses said, or Mohammed, or the Grand Mogul. 

If we have seemed to grant, in passing, that the exegesis of 
the paragraph of St. Matthew is doubtful, we must add that there 
are in all seven passages in the Gospels and the Epistles corrob- 
orating the perfectly unequivocal statement of St. Mark. St. Paul, 
after giving his own views, says very bluntly, “To them that are 
married, not I, but the Lord, commandeth, that the wife depart not 
from her husband. And if she depart, that she remain unmarried, 
or be reconciled to her husband.” (1 Cor. vii. 10, 11.) He re- 
peats the divine law so frequently and so plainly that it would 
seem that no disinterested person could sincerely maintain that 
the Scriptures tolerate remarriage after divorce. Let those who 
defend divorce say honestly that they have outgrown Christ and 
that they consider the Gospels only an “ancient formula.” But let 
them not say that the uncompromising Church “evades the 
issue.” 



































Recent Events. 


THE AUSTRIAN LOAN. 

One of the most gratifying events of the past month was the 
highly successful flotation, on June 11th, of the Austrian Govern- 
ment guaranteed loan of $126,000,000. The quota of $25,000,000 
issued by American bankers was taken within fifteen minutes after 
the subscription books opened. In fact, the total of American 
subscriptions was nearly $125,000,000. The British quota of 
$55,000,000 was likewise heavily oversubscribed. 

The loan was undertaken by the League of Nations at the 
instance of Monsignor Seipel, the Austrian Chancellor. The 
bonds are guaranteed by eight European countries, members of 
the League, as follows: Great Britain, 24% per cent.; France, 
24% per cent.; Czechoslovakia, 24% per cent.; Italy, 20% per 
cent.; Belgium, 2 per cent.; Sweden, 2 per cent.; Denmark, 1 per 
cent.; Holland, 1 per cent. 

“The success of the Austrian loan,” says the New York 
Times, “is regarded by bankers as especially significant, in view 
of the effect it might have on Germany. . . . Many see in the new 
loan a turning point in the affairs of all Europe.” 


SPANISH CARDINAL ASSASSINATED. 


Cardinal Soldevilla y Romero, the eighty-year-old Archbishop 
of Saragossa, was shot and killed, June 4th, while on his way 
to visit a convent at Casabianca. He was seated in his motor 
car with his secretary when attacked by a group of unidentified 
men who escaped. The chauffeur also was killed and the 
secretary severely wounded. The assassination has been at- 
tributed variously to an anticlerical plot, to an attempt at robbery, 
and to enmity growing out of a dispute between the Cardinal 
and some workmen employed on his estate. Rioting occurred at 
Barcelona when the news was received, and it was feared at 
Madrid that the crime would lead to nation-wide disorders. 


OrtTHopox CuurcHes Catcu Up. 


Word comes that on June 12th, the congress of all the Ortho- 
dox churches, assembled in Constantinople, decided to make the 
ecclesiastical calendar conform to the Gregorian or civil calendar. 
The change will be made on October 1st, which will therefore be- 
come October 14th, since the Orthodox calendar is now thirteen 
days behind the Gregorian. It has thus taken the Orthodox 
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Church 341 years to adopt the Gregorian reform, which went into 
effect in October, 1582. Great Britain was quicker by 171 years 
to adopt the reform, having changed from the Julian to the Gre- 
gorian calendar in 1752, or 170 years after the reform was in- 
stituted. Some of those who were behind so long now wish to 
take the lead. Having tasted reform, they want more reform. 
They would, for convenience’ sake, make Easter a fixed feast, 
whether fixed to a certain Sunday or to a certain date the news- 
paper dispatches fail to say. 


CANADIAN PROTESTANTS UNITE. 


For twenty-five years efforts have been made to effect an 
amalgamation of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational 
churches in Canada. An arrangement has at last been found 
which is acceptable to all three bodies. On June 11th the General 
Assembly of the Canadian Presbyterian Church voted 426 to 129 
to accept the plan already ratified by the other two denominations. 
There is to be one organic union controlling the doctrine, member- 
ship, and property of the three church bodies. According to the 
latest official Canadian church census (June, 1922), the Methodist 
membership was 406,933; the Presbyterian, 357,211; and the Con- 
gregationalist, 32,149. The Presbyterians had 4,247 churches; the 
Methodists, 3,833; and the Congregationalists, 1,500. Methodist 
property was valued at $5,500,000; Congregationalist, at $2,236,- 
000; Presbyterian property value was not given. Concerning this 
merger, the New York Evening Post (June 14th) says: 


Gratifying from every point of view, therefore, is the 
bridging of a gap thus opened. It would be worth its cost 
in the mere economy of effort and money which it makes 
possible, but this is its least valuable result. Much more 
important is the enhanced spiritual power that results from 
union and in particular the example it gives of a great body 
of people forgetting their individual preferences in their 
desire to serve a cause they regard as sacred. In their 
common battle against heathenism in distant lands the 
churches have discovered that many of the points upon 
which they differed were not of vital import. They will not 
suffer by making the same discovery at home. 


These words may reflect much human wisdom, but they 
contain no hint of a Church divinely instituted and commissioned 
to preach revealed doctrine of very vital import. 


NEGRO PRIEST ORDAINED. 
On Wednesday, June 13th, the Rev. Joseph John, a negro, 
was ordained priest in the Church of St. Benedict the Moor, New 
York City. He is said to be the sixth priest of his race to be 
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ordained in this country. He is a native of Grenada, British West 
Indies, and was educated at St. Joseph’s College, Baltimore; Laval 
University, Quebec; and with the African Missionary Fathers in 
Holland, and Carthage, Africa. He has a brother a Dominican 
friar in France, and a sister a nun in Trinidad. Father John will 
work among the negroes in the South. 


Tue K. or C. HistoricaL CoMMISSION. 

It was a pleasure to read the following commendation of the 
Knights of Columbus Historical Commission, so often the target 
of ignorant abuse. Allan Nevins, an editorial writer on the New 
York Evening Post, says in that journal (June 13th): 

“We regret to see that certain overzealous gentlemen, writing 
the Times apropos of Mr. Hirshfield’s latest public exposure of 
himself, have seized the opportunity also to attack the Knights 
of Columbus Historical Commission. That body requires no de- 
fense. It is engaged, in a notably disinterested and courageous 
spirit, upon a public enterprise which promises to be of the 
greatest value. Some of its members—Gaillard Hunt, for ex- 
ample—are nationally esteemed as scholars. It has already issued 
two books of importance, the monograph on Jay’s Treaty, by 
Samuel Flagg Bemis, and a study of our merchant marine, by 
Rear Admiral Benson. The first is without question the ablest 
volume of history yet brought out this year. Under Chairman 
McSweeney this body, amply supported, promises to make steady 
additions to American historiography. We have so few agencies 
encouraging historical writing in America that we should be glad 
to praise, and not attack, those which do appear.” 


PROTESTANT MINISTER LAUDS WorK oF CATHOLICS. 


In a plea for more homes for orphans, for the aged, and for 
the blind, the Rev. Dr. Harold S. Rambo, pastor of Adams Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, New York City, complains of the 
failure of Protestants to make adequate provision for the afflicted. 

“It is very pitiable,” he said, “to see some who have saved 
a few hundred dollars with the expectation of getting into a home 
in their later years waiting until the waiting list of some institu- 
tion is brought down to them. By that time often the resources 
are exhausted and nothing remains but Welfare Island. I am in 
no way criticizing the conduct of that institution, but every one 
naturally shudders at the thought of becoming a public charge. 
A welfare worker told me recently that whenever an old person 
of refinement and intelligence comes to the Island the authorities 
can tell in a moment that he or she is a Protestant, for the Cath- 
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olics and Jews find a place for such a person in one of their own 
institutions. 

“Another great need is more adequate provision for the needy 
blind. There are only two institutions in Manhattan and the 
Bronx for this class of sufferers. Within the last few years I 
have been under the obligation of trying to find a place under 
Protestant auspices to care for advanced tuberculosis cases, but 
being unable to do so have had to recommend the Catholic sani- 
tariums. These have been first class institutions, but the Prot- 
estant churches make no provision in New York for such patients.” 

This is especially interesting when read in connection with 
Dr. Coakley’s article, “Is the Catholic Church Inefficient?” pub- 
lished in this number of THe CaTHOLIC WoRLD. 


ScHooL LAWS AND PARENTAL RIGHTS. 


The Supreme Court of the United States on June 4th rendered 
a decision of enormous importance to Catholics, because of its 
bearing on Catholic schools. It dealt directly with a Nebraska law 
forbidding the teaching or use of any foreign language in the 
schools; indirectly it affects—and will probably nullify—all legis- 
lation, such as the Oregon school law, which curtails the rights of 
parents in the matter of their children’s education. 

The Nebraska statute in question provides that “no person, 
individually or as a teacher, shall, in any private, denominational, 
parochial, or public school, teach any subject to any person in any 
language other than the English language.” It was brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court in the case of Robert T. Meyer, an in- 
structor in a Lutheran parish school, who had been convicted, in 
the District Court of Hamilton County, Nebraska, of instructing 
a ten-year-old child in German, and whose conviction had been 
affirmed by the higher State courts. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, by a vote of seven to two (Justices Holmes and 
Sutherland dissenting) reversed the judgment of the Nebraska 
courts and set aside the conviction as a violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

The majority opinion, read by Justice McReynolds, was, in 
part, as follows (italics inserted) : 


The problem for our determination is whether the statute 
as construed and applied unreasonably infringes the liberty 
guaranteed to the plaintiff in error by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. “No State . .. shall deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law.” 

While this court has not attempted to define with exact- 
ness the liberty thus guaranteed, the term has received 
much consideration, and some of the included things have 
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been definitely stated. Without doubt it denotes not merely 
freedom from bodily restraint, but also the right of the 
individual to contract, to engage in any of the common 
occupations of life, to acquire useful knowledge, to marry, 
establish a home and bring up children, to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, and gener- 
ally to enjoy those privileges long recognized by common 
law as essential to the pursuit of happiness by free men.... 
The established doctrine is that this liberty may not be 
interfered with, under the guise of protecting the public 
interest, by legislative action which is arbitrary or without 
reasonable relation to some purpose within the competency 
of the State to effect. Determination by the legislature of 
what constitutes proper exercise of police power is not final 
or conclusive, but is subject to supervision by the courts. 

The American people have always regarded education and 
acquisition of knowledge as matters of supreme importance 
which should be diligently promoted. The Ordinance of 
1787 declares, “Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” Corresponding to the right of control, it is 
the natural duty of the parent to give his children edu- 
cation suitable to their station in life; and nearly all the 
States, including Nebraska, enforce this obligation by com- 
pulsory laws. 

. » »« Mere knowledge of the German language cannot 
reasonably be regarded as harmful. Heretofore it has been 
commonly looked upon as helpful and desirable. Plaintiff 
in error taught this language in school as part of his occupa- 
tion. His right thus to teach, and the right of parents to 
engage him so to instruct their children, are, we think, 
within the “liberty” of the Amendment. 

. . » The Supreme Court of the State has held that “the 
so-called ancient or dead languages” are not “within the 
spirit or the purpose of the act.” . . . Latin, Greek, Hebrew 
are not proscribed; but German, French,. Spanish, Italian, 
and every other alien speech are within the ban. Evidently 
the legislature has attempted materially to interfere with 
the calling of modern-language teachers, with the oppor- 
tunities of pupils to acquire knowledge, and with the power 
of parents to control the education of their children. 

It is said that the purpose of the legislation was to pro- 
mote civic development by inhibiting training and education 
of the immature in foreign tongues and ideals before they 
could learn English and acquire American ideals, and “that 
the English language should be and become the mother- 
tongue of all children reared in this State.” 

That the State may do much—go very far, indeed—in 
order to improve the quality of its citizens, physically, men- 
tally, and morally, is clear. But the individual has certain 
fundamental rights that must be respected. The protection 
of the Constitution extends to all—to those who speak other 
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languages as well as to those born with English on the 
tongue. 

Perhaps it would be highly advantageous if all had ready 
understanding of our ordinary speech, but this cannot be 
coerced by methods which conflict with the Constitution. 
A desirable end cannot be promoted by prohibited means. 


In view of this decision, with its insistence upon the teacher’s 
right to impart knowledge, the pupil’s right to acquire knowledge, 
and especially the parents’ right to control the education of 
their children, no gift of prophecy is needed to foretell the fate 
of the Oregon school law and all similar legislation when sub- 
jected to review by the Supreme Court. 


CASEHARDENED STEEL MAGNATES. 


Organizations representing 50,000,000 Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews issued a statement on June 6th, denouncing as morally 
indefensible the report of the committee headed by Judge Elbert 
H. Gary. against elimination of the twelve-hour day. This report 
was unanimously adopted by the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute on May 25th. The statement, issued by the Federal Council of 
Churches, the National Catholic Welfare Council, and the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, says in part: 


The report of the Committee on Proposed Total Elimina- 
tion of the Twelve-Hour Day appointed by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute shatters the public confidence that 
was inspired by the creation of the committee a year ago 
at the request of the President of the United States. It isa 
definite rejection of the proposal for the abolition of the 
long day. The public demand in response to which the com- 
mittee was appointed is set aside as a “sentiment” which 
was “not created or endorsed by the workmen themselves.” 
The testimony of competent investigators, including em- 
inent engineering societies, is ignored, and the conclusion is 
put forth without supporting data that the twelve-hour day 
“has not of itself been an injury to the employees, phys- 
ically, mentally, or morally.” This statement is made in 
the face of the fact that the Committee of Stockholders of 
the United States Steel Corporation, appointed in 1912 to 
investigate this matter, expressed the opinion “that a twelve- 
hour day of labor, followed continuously by any group of 
men for any considerable number of years means a decreas- 
ing of the efficiency and lessening of the vigor and virility 
of such men.” 

The Steel Institute’s Committee contends that the work- 
men themselves prefer the long hours. Undoubtedly there 
are those who will voluntarily work long hours to their own 
hurt, but the committee’s contention is chiefly significant 
as showing that workmen whose only choice is between ab- 
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normally long hours of labor and earnings that are insuf- 
ficient to maintain a family on a level of health and decency, 
naturally adopt the more arduous alternative. 

The Steel Institute’s Committee finds that the entire cost 
of a change to the eight-hour day would have to be paid 
by the consumers of steel, disregarding the possibility of 
some proportionate contribution out of the earnings of the 
industry. Thus the safeguarding of profits becomes a con- 
sideration superior to that of wages and hours of the work- 
ers, and the willingness of the public to pay higher prices 
is made a condition of the accomplishment of a fundamental 
reform. 

The Steel Institute’s Committee finds that there are “ques- 
tions of high importance” involved in this whole matter, 
which, they assert, have no moral or social features. “They 
are economic,” say the steel manufacturers; “they affect 
the pecuniary interest of the great public, which includes 
but is not confined to employers and employees.” This 
divorce between the “moral” or “social” elements of a prob- 
lem and its economic aspects runs counter to the teaching 
of religion. It exalts a misconceived “law of supply and 
demand” to a position of equal authority with the law of 
justice. It excuses inhumanities in the name of economic 
necessity. 


Regarding the cost of a change to the eight-hour day, the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter of J. F. Welborn, President of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., made public by the Federal Council 
of Churches on June 12th, contain testimony that is strangely 
missing from the report of the Steel Institute’s Committee: 


The immediate results from the standpoint of production 
per man hour and of labor cost per unit of output were satis- 
factory, and where conditions have been comparable it has 
been evident that we have lost nothing either in producing 
cost or output by reason of the change. 

At blast furnaces the labor cost per ton immediately fol- 
lowing the introduction of the eight-hour day with the in- 
crease of 10 per cent. in wage rates, increased slightly over 
1 per cent. above former costs. At open hearth furnaces it 
increased 14% per cent., while at our rolling mills there was 
a substantial reduction in the labor cost per ton. 

The trend of production per man hour, with unimportant 
exceptions, has been upward since the adoption of the eight- 
hour day; and in every department of our steel manufac- 
turing operations, from blast furnace to the wire mill, our 
production per man hour is now greater than it was when 
_ these activities were operating on the twelve-hour 
shift. 


June 15, 1923, 





















Our Contributors. 


KATHERINE Brikey, Litt.D. (“The ‘Newer’ American Poetry”), is 
an essayist of rare distinction and charm. After her graduation from 
Philadelphia Seminary in 1899, Miss Brégy took special and post- 
graduate courses in English literature, etc., at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. She entered the Catholic Church in 1904, and since then has 
been a regular and highly esteemed contributor to THE CaTHOLIc 
Wortp. We take real pride in the fact that all the essays in Miss 
Brégy’s published volume, The Poet’s Chantry, made their first appear- 
ance, either wholly or in part, in our pages. 


That CarRoLINE GILTINAN (“The Magician”) is, herself, no mean 
magician in the poet’s art is evident from the encomiums bestowed on 
her poem, The Shower, published in our May number—to say nothing 
of the poetic qualities manifest in her work. 


Very Rev. Ianatius SmitH, O.P. (“Thomas Aquinas, Saint and 
Scholar”), seizing the opportunity afforded by the sixth centenary of 
the canonization of St. Thomas, wisely devotes his article to the saintly 
personality of Aquinas. Yet no one would be better qualified to deal 
with the philosophical and theological teachings of the Angelic Doctor 
than is Father Smith, who is Professor of Thomistic Philosophy at the 
Catholic University. Father Smith was ordained priest in 1910. He 
has two brothers Dominican priests and another brother studying 
for the priesthood in the Dominican novitiate. His published works 
include The Religion of Dynamite and The Workingman’s Hope. 


Emma S. (Mrs. Frepertck D.) CHester (“The Empty Cup”) has 
been a contributor to Catholic periodicals, among them THe CATHOLIC 
Wor p, for the past ten years. Mrs. Chester’s Story of a Sacrifice is an 
account of her conversion to the Catholic Faith. 


Rev. Tuomas F. Coakuiey, D.D. (“Is the Catholic Church In- 
efficient?”), pastor of Old Saint Patrick’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
always found in the vanguard of the Church Militant. In the world of 
business he would doubtless be called “a live wire” or a “go-getter.” 
But he is at the same time a serious and thoroughgoing student. Many 
of us might have accepted without question the statement that the 
Catholic Church is less efficient in method than other religious bodies. 
But not Dr. Coakley. He not only does not accept the statement, but 
proves that it isn’t so. 


Epwarp J. Barron (“To a Blackbird that Sang on a Gorsebush”) 
is a new contributor to the pages of THe CatHotic Wortp. On the 
strength of this introductory poem we know that our readers will give 
him a cordial welcome. 
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BensAMIN Francis Musser (“A Study in American Slang”) is no 
pedantic theorist about the English language, no matter where spoken. 
He is interested in facts. He ascertains the facts and accepts them as 
he finds them. And what he finds is evidently of great interest. For 
his observations in “Random Adventures in Names,” published in THE 
Carno.tic Worip for February, 1923, were the subject of comment in 
the English press even in far-away India. His present paper will very 
likely be not only a subject of comment, but, to the purists, a source 
of irritation as well. 


Very Rev. Patrick J. Hearty, S.T.D. (“Muckraking Monasticism”), 
is Professor of Church History at the Catholic University and an old 
acquaintance of CarHo.ic Wortp readers. His present article should 
contribute much to a correct appraisal of a work which, though of 
most distinguished authorship, yet gives “an utterly distorted impres- 
sion of medieval monasticism.” 


The name of CATHERINE M. BresNAN (“Destiny”), familiar to 
lovers of poetry, is added to the roster of CarHotic Wor. contributors 
with this issue. Her present contribution inspires the hope that she 
will favor us again, and often, in future numbers. 


Rieut Rev. Francis C. Keiiey, D.D., LL.D. (“A Sociologist in 
Mexico”), founder, with Archbishop Quigley, of the Catholic Church 
Extension Society and founder and editor-in-chief of the Extension 
Magazine, is an authority on Mexico and its history. We were fortunate 
in securing such an expert as Monsignor Kelley to correct the misstate- 
ments of so highly reputed a scholar as Dr. Ross, whose knowledge of 
history, at least in regard to Mexico, is not equal to his knowledge of 
sociology. 


JoHN MEEHAN (“Eucharist”) is a young poet of much promise, 
with a predilection for sacred themes. “Eucharist” is the first of his 
poems to appear in print. We are happy to have the honor of intro- 
ducing him. 


Mary Ko rars, A.B. (“Mr. Belloc and English Letters”), head of the 
English department in the Brownson School, New York City, will no 
doubt attract as great attention and comment with this article as with 
her essay on “Some Modern Periodicals,” published in our March 
number. Miss Kolars has a keenly analytical mind and a deft pen to 
match. She can present an abstract idea with the clearness and 
definiteness of a physical thing. 


EstHer W. (Mrs. Cuarves P.) Neri (“Letty of Craggy Summit”) 
still maintains the lively interest aroused by the previous installments 
of her charming story. We are pleased to hear that steps are already 
being taken for Letty’s appearance in book form. 









































Mew Books. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY: HER LIFE AND WORKS, 1861-1920. 

By E. M. Tenison. New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

At first glance, this lively and interesting biography presents 
an overwhelming amount of quotation; but when we realize that, 
excepting her Blessed Edmund Campion, Miss Guiney’s many 
and varied publications in prose and verse are out of print, and 
some of her most scholarly work still in MSS., we can but be 
grateful to her biographer for showing us so abundantly the 
fruits of this gifted and energetic intelligence. Miss Tenison has 
brought to her evidently welcome task an affectionate enthusiasm 
that reminds one of those subtle lines of Wordsworth which 
define the first characteristic of the personal historian, who is 
also the interpreter: 


And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


One is a little overpowered by the sense of continual clever- 
ness, of all-round literary efficiency, of strenuous competency; but 
Miss Tenison has wisely kept before us the other, pathetic side of 
the picture, which shows this woman of culture and imagination 
ever haunted by the petty anxieties about ways and means, making 
anything like leisure an impossibility, from the early years as 
postmistress in a small American village, to her last days of 
mingled pain and work in that beloved Oxford under whose spell 
she had so completely fallen. When taxed with apparent lack of 
patriotism in her love of England, this daughter of a —— 
officer in the Civil War boldly wrote: 


I find it difficult to argue with those . . . who have never felt 
the hold, strong as Life or Death, which the Past gets upon 
certain temperaments. We have every prospect, every modern 
convenience undreamed of hereabouts, in the U. S. A.; but, oh, 
for the 
old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago. 


I belong to them. 


ee 


avila dpieetttiak,, “Sateaiea 
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Able and loving as this biography is, however, one misses that 
particular inwardness and background which can only be reached 
by Catholic insight; yet, by the very fact that this biographer is 
not of the faith of her subject, one is compelled to admire her 
disinterested honesty in devoting an entire chapter to Blessed 
Edmund Campion and effacing whatever may be her own point of 
view throughout the narrative. We might quote here the following 
paragraph to illustrate the manner of the author in approaching 
the dual subject of Miss Guiney and her theme: 


Ardour tempered by reticence, uncompromising firmness as 
to her faith and principles; courtesy and patience towards those 
who did not share her beliefs; such was her character. But 
with all her gentleness, she would touch (as a duellist might, 
with perfect politeness but remarkable dexterity) the weak 
points in an adversary’s argument. In the case of Campion 
she handled difficult situations with a depth of feeling and an 
absence of rhetoric which ought to make this biographical 
study of interest not only to the Catholic reader but to almost 
anyone who cares to see to what heights a fragile and sensitive 
mortal can reach when impelled by the urge of his own con- 
science and a slow but abiding conviction that there could be 
but one way for him, “come rack, come rope.” 


Louise Guiney was a truly consecrated spirit, both in the 
early aspirations of her youth and in the inner life of her maturer 
years. Those who saw her in prayer in the St. Aloysius Church 
of her Oxford days, or in the Chapel of the Holy Child nuns at St. 
Frideswide’s, will revere her for that memory, and understand 
better the meaning of so much that looked like failure in her 
external efforts. A great soul was being trained for eternity; 
that is the explanation of the temporary extinction of her work. 
Miss Tenison has revived interest in her extensive bibliography 
which should be restored to print in its entirety. We look for- 
ward to the speedy publication of a work, still in manuscript, in 
which she collaborated with the Rev. Geoffrey Bliss, S.J.: Recusant 
Poets: 1535-1735: a Catholic Anthology from Sir Thomas More to 
Pope. One could wish the same fortune for Henry Vaughan, 
Silurist, the favorite of so many seventeenth-century lovers, and 
for the little sketch of the Oxford nun, St. Frideswide, of whom 
she wrote with loving care. 

Louise Guiney lies buried near those “dreaming spires” which 
had become almost a necessity to her inspiration. May her cou- 
rageous soul rest in peace! 
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DEVOTIONAL POEMS. By Emily Hickey. London: Elliot Stock. 
2s. 6d. 

The poetry of Emily Hickey is too well known to readers of 
Catholic periodicals to require introduction. In this small volume 
she has once more succeeded where so many fail, namely, in the 
writing of devotional verse. The contents are divided into poems 
of the Altar, “of the Sweet Mother,” of Christmastide, of Pas- 
siontide and Easter poems, “in Splendoribus sanctorum,” some 
miscellaneous poems of devotion, three poems for a child, and a 
narrative poem entitled “A King’s Daughter of Hethenesse,” which 
is reminiscent of the metrical felicities of Browning’s “Saul.” 

The poems of the Altar naturally deal with the great mystery 
of faith, and bear evidence that their inspiration is drawn from 
the same wellspring of devotion which produced the religious 
lyrics of the Middle Ages. In “Inveni Quem diligit Anima Mea,” 
for instance, we find an almost medieval treatment of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the same concrete metaphors and ardor of love as 
distinguish the famous “Quia Amore Langueo.” The poems on 
Our Lady, a theme which has taxed the powers of every poet, from 
Isaias down, have their own characteristic beauties, especially the 
first of two poems entitled “Concepta est Maria.” There is the 
strength of simplicity about “Behold Your King,” and the verses 
dealing with various saints, notably the one to St. Joseph, bring 
us into tenderly close touch with the Church Triumphant. 

Perhaps the most successful poem in the book is that to St. 
Gabriel the Archangel—majestic in its conception of thought and 
sublime in its imagery. It is curious in its rhyme structure, in- 
asmuch as no line rhymes with another line, but each has an 
“interior” rhyme. The effect would have been the same if each 
line had been broken into two, and we should still have had the 
wonderful vision of an eager Gabriel, whose 


Face new splendour took from the splendour of God’s look. 


The lines to the poet’s Guardian Angel give expression to a truth 
which was realized by many of the old monastic Fathers when 
they chose the sites for their cloisters: 


Tell me, is it not easier far 
To be good where space and colouring are? 


It is not only from “the hill country,” however, that this poet has 
learned 
The invisible things by the visible, 
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THE PROBLEM OF POPULATION. By Harold Cox. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

THE POPULATION PROBLEM. By A. M. Carr-Saunders. New 

York: Oxford University Press. $7.00. 

As to the first of these books we have only to say that in our 
opinion it is nothing short of lamentable that such a work, even 
by a person occupying so prominent a position as the Editor of 
The Edinburgh Review, should have been published in the United 
States by a respectable firm. From start to finish it is nothing 
but a purely materialistic plea for contraceptive measures, and the 
two following passages will afford some idea of what its morality 
and theology are. “It is a far less evil that a hundred women 
should indulge in irregular intercourse free from the fear of con- 
ception than that one illegitimate child should be born.” (P. 
166.) “The very story of the virgin birth of Christ itself implies 
that there is something immoral in the ordinary method of con- 
ception.” (P. 213.) The present Archbishop of New York and 
Monsignor Brown, of Southwark, England, strong supporters of 
morality, are the chief objects of the writer’s abuse. They may 
be proud of it. The author of the second book only once alludes 
to this particular matter and that in a note where he expresses 
his agreement with the Laodicean policy of Dr. Inge, the well- 
known Dean of St. Paul’s, which amounts to this: “If you cannot 
be continent, I suppose you must be contraceptive, but you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” Video meliora proboque—it is not a 
very high level of morality but better than the carnality, naked 
and unashamed, of Mr. Cox. 

Without doubt this second work is the most important con- 
tribution to the question of population which has appeared for 
many years. It is scientific, erudite, well documented, and cannot 
be neglected by biologists, sociologists, or politicians, nor should 
any library fail to possess so valuable a work of reference. In- 
cidentally it may be mentioned that it demolishes the foundation 
stone of Mr. Cox’s argument, by showing that England never yet 
has been over-populated and further that, as Leroy Beaulieu 
points out, “if the degree of skill in production now found in 
Western Europe was extended throughout the world, the popula- 
tion economically desirable”’—note, please, not merely possible, 
but desirable—“would be from two to three times the population 
of the world.” So much for the bed-rock argument of those who 
urge that civilization can only be saved by Malthusian methods. 

One would like to ask one question of these persons, most of 
whom claim an enormous antiquity for the human race, and it is 
this: Granted that there are less checks on the increase of popula- 
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tion now than in some earlier ages, how is it that if, as you tell us, 
the earth is liable to be grossly over-populated at the present rate 
of increase in a few hundred years, it has not, in the three to five 
hundred thousand years cheerfully postulated by so many writers, 
long ago become destitute of any square yard of land unoccupied 
by a human being? Yet it would appear that there is room for 
twice or three times the existing population. 


WHAT CIVILIZATION OWES TO ITALY. By James J. Walsh, 
M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D. Boston: The Stratford Co. $5.00. 
Doctor Walsh has written a very interesting and valuable 

book on Italy. No subject can be more fascinating, whether we 

view the land from the standpoint of the traveler, the literary 
critic, the connoisseur of art, or the historian. So there is always 
enough to say on the subject, and always something worth the 
reading. Doctor Walsh’s book surely is well worth the reading. 
A student and an enthusiastic lover of the Middle Ages, he could 
be expected to wax eloquent over a land that was no less great 
in the Middle Ages than it was in days earlier and later. He dis- 
cusses, among other things, the architecture, painting, philosophy, 
sculpture, surgery, music, and education in Italy, and gives us 
details that are full of interest and instruction. In a word, he 
describes Italy’s contribution to the treasury of the world’s civil- 
ization. The book is intended for the general student no less 
than for the scholar, for its scope is wide and encyclopedic, and 


its content is as suited to those who are learning as it is to those . 


who have delved deep into the subjects upon which the author 
writes. This, perhaps, makes it more valuable than a very de- 
tailed study would do, for the many chapters offer a liberal edu- 
cation on matters which have escaped the research of most of the 
thousands who come out of the colleges every year. One cannot 
read this book without being impressed with the remarkable 
accomplishments of the Italian people. For a people who have 
given a Dante, a Michelangelo, and a St. Thomas Aquinas to the 
world have contributed to world literature, world art, and world 
philosophy what civilization could ill afford to lose. It would be 
futile to suggest which parts of the book are most absorbing or 
most beneficial. One reader will find attraction in the rise of 
the University of Padua, while Florentine carving will fascinate 
another; the story of Italy’s great musicians will hold one, while 
to another a chapter on mathematics will be the source of high 
romance. What no reader will fail to note is the incentive the 
Catholic Church has always given in making real culture a living 
thing. 

you. cxvu. 36 
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THE CHURCH. By A. D. Sertillanges. Translated from the 
French by A. G. McDougall. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$4.00. 

This excellent volume deserves a wide circulation. It is no 
dry-as-dust didactic discourse, but a strongly appealing exposition 
of the divine power and beauty of the Church. The author repre- 
sents the Church as a living, growing organism in which man’s 
religious needs find adequate social expression. The reader is not 
only convinced of the truth of the Church, but feels that it satis- 
fies; and he is disposed to embrace it as the divinely human 
organization that man desiderates and God supplies. Sertillanges 
has the faculty, so manifest in Chateaubriand’s Genius of Chris- 
tianity and in the writings of St. Francis de Sales, of giving a 
mystical or spiritual glow to his most intellectual arguments, and 
of persuading by vivid and graphic delineation. The figure of the 
Church as a social organism, living, growing, leavening, assimilat- 
ing, and ever adapting itself to changing conditions, is won- 
derfully sustained throughout the entire treatise. This image 
enables one to appraise aright doctrinal and ecclesiastical develop- 
ments, as compatible with identity of organism and of dogma. 
The Church is studied also in her secular aspects—political, social, 
artistic, etc., as well as in her inherent constitution and minis- 
terial functions. We recommend this volume to priests as a 
valuable supplement to their regular theological treatises, and a 
treasure-house of practical suggestions for pulpit-themes on the 
Church; and we recommend it to laymen as an abundant source 
of spiritual illumination for Catholics and an attractive and per- 
suasive apologetic for non-Catholics. The translation is well done 
and reads with the ease and vigor of an original. 


MEADOWSWEET AND THYME. By Enid Dinnis. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Book Co. $1.00. 

Those who have read Miss Dinnis’s prose, especially The 
Anchorhold, will be quite prepared to greet her in singing robes. 
For much of the fabric of her tales is the very stuff of poetry, and 
in the songs of Fiddlemee she showed us what she could do when 
she actually tried her hand at verse. Certain of the poems in this 
volume have already been published in Catholic periodicals, and 
there is occasion for rejoicing that they are here given permanent 
form. Miss Dinnis has marked off for herself a plot in the wide 
field of Catholic literature to which no one would dream of dis- 
puting her title. Furthermore, her plot of ground contains the 
treasure of a heavenly secret which is the littleness of God and 
the nearness of Heaven. These are the things of which Miss 
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Dinnis sings in familiar but not commonplace words and in a 
lilting strain befitting so joyous a theme. 

With Thompson she can discern radiant beings in the city 
streets. She greets “Our Lady of the train” and “Our Lady of 
the motor bus,” and in “A Poet’s Guardian Angel” she borrows 
Thompson’s vision of Jacob’s Ladder in Charing Cross to picture 
the poet’s angel descending its rungs “to govern and dispose the 
humdrum hap,” while the poet’s wits ascend “to gather wool in 
Heaven.” 

The poems in the book are few, for, like the Little Flower’s, 
Miss Dinnis’s is “a little way,” but it leads direct to God. 


THE CREATOR AND CREATURE. By Rev. Frederick W. Faber. 
THE WILD BIRDS OF KILLEEVY. By Rosa Mulholland. 
THE KEY TO THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. By Charles S. 
Devas. “My Bookcase” Series. Edited by Rev. John C. 
Reville, S.J. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $1.00 each. 
These three volumes mark the commencement of a hundred 

volume library of standard books for Catholics, under the able 
editing of Father Reville, S.J., of the staff of America. The idea 
of publishing a series of this kind has been under discussion for 
years, as many felt the need of a carefully selected Catholic 
library. The only question was whether the Catholic reading 
public was large enough to justify the expense of so costly an 
undertaking. 

The proposed series covers a wide field—apologetics, biog- 
raphy, sociology, history, devotion, religion, science, travel, fiction, 
essays, and poetry. The editor and publisher do not claim that 
the volumes selected are absolutely the best. They simply re 
quire “that the books be sound in doctrine and the information 
imparted, of undoubted literary craftsmanship and excellence, 
suited to the general reader, timely in their message, inspiring in 
the lessons they teach and the note they sound.” 

The first three volumes before us argue well for the value of 
the series. The first is Father Faber’s well-known Creator and 
Creature, “an apology, a defense of the Deity, a vindication of the 
rights of God.” It is an ascetical work of primary importance, 
making virtue lovable in its nature and easy in practice. It 
treats of the relations which bind the creature to the Creator— 
not in the dry-as-dust manner of a theological treatise, but in the 
glowing language of a poet and mystic. 

The second volume, Lady Gilbert’s The Wild Birds of Killeevy, 
is an old-fashioned novel by one of the best interpreters of Ire- 
land and Irish life. It is an artless story of the innocent loves of 
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two peasant children, full of poetry, pathos, and humor. As the 
editor well puts it: “It is a tale as sweet as a lilt of an Irish 
thrush from the wooded glens of Wicklow, and as crystal pure 
as the streams that brim the emerald chalice of an Irish lake.” 

The third volume is Devas’s Key to the World’s Progress, an 
excellent apologetic work on the philosophy of history. In this 
scholarly treatise the writer proves conclusively that history is an 
inexplicable puzzle, unless behind its myriad facts we discover the 
supernatural workings and influence of the Catholic Church. He 
shows us that the Church is the true home of science, culture, 
liberty of thought, morality, and sanctity; that the Church is the 
real defender of the rights of the State, of the family, of con- 
science, of the supernatural, and of the miraculous. 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS THE CHRIST. By Rev. 
Arthur C. Headlam. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$4.50. 

The rdéle of historian fits the esteemed author more becom- 
ingly than that of interpreter, though one capable reviewer even 
impugns his history on the ground that he makes “subjective sen- 
timent the test of historic truth.” It is chiefly with interpretations 
that compose the greater part of the book, and with the theology 
built thereupon, that fault is found. If his argument for St. Peter 
as the first Apostle pleases, certainly there is some displeasure 
to be found in his idea of the origin of the Church built upon the 
rock. His definition and explanation of a miracle are as untenable 
as his notion of a sacrament. The Capharnaum discourse is so 
figuratively interpreted as to explain the absence from the book of 
the Eucharistic Institution account. With these and many other 
difficulties in mind, the wonder is not that these lectures were 
delivered at Oxford or King’s College, but that they were written 
by an Anglican Bishop, teacher of a flock: “The hungry sheep 
look up and are not fed.” 


THE BRONZE AGE AND THE CELTIC WORLD. By Harold 

Peake, F.S.A. London: Benn Brothers. 42s. 

This is a book which cannot be neglected by any serious 
student of the early history of Europe, for in it the author gives 
a detailed, consecutive, and comprehensible account of the wan- 
derings of the populations of that part of the world, from the 
Magdalenian period, which he fixes at about 7500 B. c., down to 
the dawn of history. It deals especially with those whom the 
author, following Dr. Giles, prefers to call the Wirosmen, whom 
most will recognize better under their undoubtedly misleading 
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title of Aryans, a title which we are inclined to think it will be very 
hard to dispossess them of. On one point we most heartily con- 
gratulate the writer, and that is on shaking himself free of the 
bondage of the excessive antiquity of mankind. We have always 
wondered what the quite capable Magdalenians, to say nothing of 
earlier races, were doing for so many thousand years that they 
made so little progress. He is perfectly right in speaking of the 
“wild and discrepant attempts” which have been made to estimate 
the length of prehistoric time, and in telling us that “the later 
paleolithic or reindeer age can now be shown to be relatively 
modern, while the hiatus between that period and the neolithic 
age has disappeared.” The book is beautifully brought out—a 
credit to printer and publisher. 


IRELAND’S HISTORY. By Charles Johnston and Carita Spencer. 
New edition with an additional chapter by Carita Spencer 
Daniell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

In an era of historical “outlines” this one is eminently satis- 
factory. Such a story as Ireland’s could not be satisfactorily 
dealt with in so small a space if the object of the authors had been 
more than to recount it in outline. Their telling of it, they assert, 
was inspired by a belief in the Irish race, “the belief that it has a 
great part to play in the history of the future.” Ireland’s share 
in “the drama of the Faith” is explicitly acknowledged, as is like- 
wise the miraculous nature of that faith’s preservation. The 
chapter which deals with the Irish literary revival if most in- 
adequate (the index, by the way, would be improved by a refer- 
ence to “literature”). The difficult last chapter is well done, 
satisfying on the whole even this reviewer, who assuredly is not in 
accord with the sentiment that in the present condition of affairs 
“the great ideal for which Irishmen had for generations aspired 
was at last realized.” 


THE BRITISH COAL-MINING INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR. 
By Sir R. A. S. Redmayne, K.C.B., M.Sc. Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press. 10s. 6d. 

If abroad the strength of England lay in her power on the sea, 
at home her safety was centered in the steady and successful 
working of her mines. “In peace and in war,” Lloyd George could 
say, “King Coal is paramount Lord of Industry.” The story of 
coal during the fateful years of the great conflict is an unwritten 
epic of industry, whose sequel may still be studied in the Ruhr. 
The present book, however, by the Chairman of the Imperial 
Mineral Resource Bureau of England, and late H. M. Chief In- 
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spector of Mines, who, among other offices filled by him, was 
Chairman of the Coal-Mining Organization Committee during the 
period of government control, is not rhapsodic in its nature, but 
a dignified, authoritative, and unbiased account, such as we should 
expect from a technical expert and a practical man of affairs. 
It is but one of an entire series of volumes to cover the economic 
and social history of the World War, prepared under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

The details of the volume will naturally not be of interest to 
the general reader, if perhaps we except the English public. They 
tell of the slow growth of government control, and of its steady 
expansion, as this became necessary to operate the mines, to 
regulate distribution both for home consumption and for foreign 
export, to prevent the dizzy soaring of prices, and to bring all 
available resources into play. Of the utmost interest and impor- 
tance for the general reader, however, as well as for the specialist 
student, are the conclusions on the subject of government control 
formed by a man who may be counted among the world’s most 
experienced authorities on this subject. Strongly defending the 
necessity of government control and consequent centralization 
during the abnormal war conditions, he maintains with equal 
clearness that “no valid argument can be founded upon the fact 
in support of government control of this or any other great in- 
dustry in time of peace.” No sooner was the war over, while the 
coal industry was still under government control, than England 
witnessed, in October, 1920, a national strike. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY. By 

Fred Lewis Pattee. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 
A MANUAL OF THE SHORT STORY ART. By Glenn Clark. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Professor Pattee has won for himself a distinctive place as an 
authority on the short story in America. He was selected to cover 
this theme for the volume devoted to American literature in the 
series called the “Cambridge History of English Literature.” The 
able contribution which he then made forms the basis of the 
present volume of nearly four hundred pages. 

Professor Pattee begins with Irving, whom he regards as the 
first writer of the real short story in America, and from then on 
he traces the development of the type through the Annuals and 
the Lady’s Books to the advent of Hawthorne. His next great 
figure is, of course, Poe. He then bridges the years up to Bret 
Harte, to whom he seems scarcely just. “Great as has been 
Harte’s influence,” he says, “he can never be a permanently com- 
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manding figure in American fiction. He lacked sincerity.” One 
fears that Professor Pattee has been influenced in this adverse 
judgment by the scholarly but unsympathetic study of Harte by 
Professor John Erskine. 

Professor Pattee next takes up the era of localized romance, 
the reign of dialect, and the “discovery” of the short story, by 
which he refers to the brilliant little essay of Brander Matthews, 
who insisted that the short story was not a long story cut down, 
but a distinct literary type in itself. Professor Pattee next treats 
of James Lane Allen, Hamlin Garland, and Mary Wilkins Free- 
man, and is then ready for brilliant chapters on Jack London and 
O. Henry. To the latter he is decidedly unfair. In the main, 
however, Professor Pattee’s volume is a splendid piece of work, 
rich in scholarship, graceful in style, and notable for its sound 
and keen criticism. He has a basic conception of what a short 
story should be; his ideal of it is high and he condemns what he 
regards as deviations from sincerity and truth. However one 
may disagree with Professor Pattee’s judgments on individual 
writers, there can be no question about the high caliber of this 
excellently done piece of work. 

Mr. Clark’s Manual is an exception to the usual handbooks 
of this sort. It is clear, sound, and especially full of vitality and 
vigor. This is typical of his attitude toward his problem: “What 
has made the rhetoric of sentence structure,” he says, “so difficult 
to master in the past has been the tendency of authors of text- 
books to treat it as a body of abstract rules to be memorized, 
instead of as an integral part of the creative process. What we 
need is not a code but a real psychology of use; not so many rules 
but a few principles which will help us to express ourselves with 
greater clearness and emphasis.” Mr. Clark has modesty as well 
as vitality and he fails to make as many claims for his book as he 
well might have done. It is a stimulating, helpful manual, and 
notably rich in the unhackneyed material it presents for class- 
room work. 


THE IMMIGRANT’S DAY IN COURT. By Kate Holladay Clag- 
horn. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York might be termed the 
instigator of this book, in as much as its funds made possible the 
studies on which the book is based. The numerous applications 
to the Corporation for contributions to various social agencies 
inspired the decision to make a study of existing agencies and 
their work. As a result, eleven volumes appeared on the various 
contacts which the immigrant makes and feels in America. This 
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volume covers the many problems which confront the immigrant 
when he comes in contact with the court. He does not have to be 
an offender himself in order to feel this contact. His money 
troubles and his family troubles may cause him to seek redress 
atlaw. In most of the cases cited, the mechanism of dealing with 
the foreigner in our courts is so inadequate that he is very apt to 
lose his illusions of American justice, and even perhaps his re- 
spect for American institutions in general. The author may not 
have intended such a conclusion to have been drawn from her 
statements of fact. But the facts not only warrant but practically 
force the deduction. They are startling and disconcerting. The 
method of the book is to be commended. It bears all the ear- 
marks of an honest, conscientious statement of the situations in 
which the immigrant finds himself. Conclusions, deductions, 
interpretation, are left to the reader. Nor will the reader fail to 
make them. 


THE MEANING OF CHILD LABOR. By Raymond G. Fuller. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 

This is a competently prepared booklet in the “National 
Social Science Series” by an expert in the field of child labor. 
It is a good introduction to the question and it is so capably done 
and contains so much information in so compact a form that it 
merits wide distribution and use. The body of the book deals 
with the extent of child labor and its effects on the health, de- 
linquency, and education of children. Prefacing this is an ac- 
count, first, of what child labor means in terms of the spiritual 
stunting of human beings, and, second, of the various methods of 
reform. Two chapters on federal and state legislation conclude 
the book. The book is brief enough not to require an index, 
but it would be much more valuable if it had a bibliography. 





















GREEK BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE. By Henry Osborn Taylor. 

Boston: Marshall Jones Co. $1.50. 

It seems almost too bad that we should have had to wait until 
academic interest in Greek, and we fear also in Latin, was so 
seriously waning as to be almost a vanishing quantity, before 
this series of books on “Our Debt to Greece and Rome” was an- 
nounced. This is the third of the series already issued, and some 
fifty more volumes are in prospect. This collection of handy little 
books will serve the great majority of even the educated rising 
generation, if only it makes them realize how much they have 
missed in not having secured a more intimate acquaintance with 
the classics at the fountain-head. 
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As might have been expected Mr. Taylor has given us an 
excellent basis for understanding how it is that: “Modern medi- 
cine, in spite of its vastly increased knowledge, has never ceased 
to hark back and often very consciously, to the principles of Hip- 
pocrates. With a larger knowledge than his own, it rightly 
reverences the great Greek and treads still in his footsteps.” Lest 
it might be thought that this is the idea of an enthusiastic clas- 
sical scholar rather than of a physician who is in touch with 
modern medical and surgical progress, it may be well to quote 
an expression of Dr. Charles Singer with regard to the disciples 
of Hippocrates. “In therapeutics they allowed themselves neither 
to be deceived by false hopes nor led aside by vain traditions. 
Yet in diagnosis, prognosis, surgery, and therapeutics alike they 
were in many departments unsurpassed until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and to some of their methods we have reverted in the twen- 
tieth. Persisting throughout the ages as a more or less definite 
tradition, which attained clearer form during and after the six- 
teenth century, Hippocratic methods have formed the basis of all 
departments of modern advance.” 

There are some forty odd pages on Aristotle’s biology, fol- 
lowed by an account of the progress in anatomy and medicine 
and then some thirty pages on Galen’s work. The little volume 
makes one realize very well why Aristotle and Galen and Hippoc- 
rates, so far as he was known, were looked up to with such 
reverence in the Middle Ages. The more we know of them the 
more we think of them. It used to be accounted an opprobrium 
to the older time that they thought so much of them. Now it is 
one of the high compliments to the medieval scholars that they 
had such good judgment. Mr. Taylor, who has written so well 
on “the medieval mind,” has very fittingly made this clear, though 
without deliberately referring to it. 


HIS CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. By Arthur Train. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

THE INVISIBLE GODS. By Edith Franklin Wyatt. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 

Both of these books cover four generations, which is quite an 
undertaking, but are chiefly concerned with the third. Mr. Train’s 
third, described from the viewpoint of New York, are the usual 
types of modern fiction—rich, agnostic, and not overly supplied 
with brains. Their fictional acquaintance and vices we have 
met too often already. However, we persevered to the end, en- 
joying Mr. Train’s lucid style and sundry good descriptions, and 
feund there, amid the debacle of an auction sale (brought on by 
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the partial failure of the second generation), the dying repre- 
sentative of the first generation, unconsciously, dramatically, and 
amid a cloud of dust uncovering on the wall the final words of the 
book: “Except the Lord build the house they labor in vain that 
build it.” The cloud of dust somehow strikes us as more sig- 
nificant of the moral effect of the book than its closing words, 
though Mr. Train probably intended an arraignment of parental 
irresponsibility. 

Miss Wyatt’s locale is Chicago, and while her characteriza- 
tion is superior to that of Mr. Train, her florid style frequently 
gets the better of her. Amid much marrying on the part of the 
characters, most of whom are treated very badly by “the beautiful, 
deep element of destiny” or by “The Invisible Gods” (whose 
identity is not clearly indicated), we do not know which—the 
author herself seems an agnostic on this and more important 
points—we yet carry away some rather fine character drawings 
which make the book worth while. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. By Benedict Williamson. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Book Co. $3.00. 

As the author states in the prologue, “This is a book for the 
lovers of Jesus, or at least for those who desire to become lovers.” 
It is an endeavor to tell the love story of the human soul from the 
first moment of her falling in love with Jesus until love reaches 
its triumphant conclusion in her marriage with Him. It does not, 
therefore, deal with the ordinary experiences of the Christian 
whose endeavor is merely to keep out of sin, but with those 
higher reaches of the spirit life that bring the soul into intimate 
union with God. To illustrate the operations of the supernatural 
love-life the author has employed comparisons drawn from the 
movements of natural love, as has been the practice of the saints, 
of writers on mystical theology, and of Holy Scripture itself. In 
this Father Williamson has been very reverent, of course, and has 
achieved a large measure of success. To those who are only 
“servants” of Christ and not “lovers,” the language will seem 
forced and extravagant. Only lovers can appreciate the language 
of love. 





LIFE EVERLASTING. By Right Rev. John S. Vaughan. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.75. 

In this latest book Bishop Vaughan, with the aid of telling 
imagery, vivid illustration, and practical application, has suc- 
ceeded in clothing in an attractive dress the bare and somewhat 
meager truths of Revelation concerning the life of the Blessed 
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after death. At a time when the votaries of Spiritism are flooding 
the land with their ideas of the other world, it is well to have at 
hand in such presentable form the teachings of the Church on 
this most important matter. It would be well also if all read this 
book and reflected on its contents. Those who are familiar with 
the Bishop’s other writings will find here all the charm, simplicity, 
and vividness that characterize his style. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN TIMES. By a Sister of Notre Dame. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. 50 cents. 

Our Catholic brethren in England are far ahead of us in the 
work of popularizing Scripture reading. The “manuals” and 
“aids” published in recent years have filled a long felt want in our 
libraries, and surely must have greatly encouraged Bible reading. 
Early Christian Times is the story of the Acts of the Apostles, the 
most stirring book in the whole Bible. The author has preserved 
the chapter divisions of Acts but has given the narrative in her 
own words. There are helpful explanatory notes and a map of the 
New Testament world. 


PREJUDICES. Third Series. By H. L. Mencken. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Reading H. L. Mencken is a good deal like reading Mark 
Twain. Too much brilliance, like too much comedy, becomes 
forced andabore. From the plane of a promising stylist, Mencken 
has descended to the level of the attitudinizer and mannerist. 
In some bright day of the past, he was told that he possessed a 
unique vocabulary, with the result that to-day he strains the vocal 
cords of his talent, so to speak, in order to achieve striking and 
bizarre utterances. Like all such writers, also, he has his pet 
words and phrases: on “fugleman” and “epistemological,” for 
example, in this volume, he rings the changes unto boredom. In 
the matter of grammar and syntax, his pages offend at times to 
the extent of making us suspect the typographer of being a bit of 
a joker himself, so appalling are some of the mistakes. 

Finally, for flippancy’s sake, Mencken goes the limit and over, 
in juggling with such sacred themes as religion, the sacraments, 
patriotism—how he abominates that word! In this phase, he 
reminds one of nothing so much as of a Bolshevik village-wit 
juggling with the altar vessels of a looted church: he thinks him- 
self funny, his friends regard him as a “scream”—but, oh, how 
hollow it all is to the careful heart of the looker-on! On the 
whole, this third volume of Mr. Mencken’s Prejudices does little 
to advance his reputation as thinker or writer. For thinking he 
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substitutes chatter and sleight-of-hand “turns and films,” as the 
up-to-date vaudeville show is advertised; and for writing, for 
literary workmanship, he offers, in many of his pages, a cheap 
sort of flimsy unworthy of any man and especially of one who 
advertises his sincerity in every chapter he turns out. As one of 
the high priests of the “smart-aleck” school, Mencken still holds 
his place; but even granting an occasional illuminating passage 
(as in his “Footnote to Criticism”), this is as yet the best that 
can be said of him. Perhaps he is our Papini, destined some day 
to rise to real heights; but this new volume of essays does not 
make us very hopeful. 


E ART OF PHRASING IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, by Paul T. 

Carew, Ph.D., LL.D. (Boston: The Stratford Co. $1.90.) Any- 
one who has ever endeavored to arouse a class which is quite content 
to “speak prose” to a consciousness of the literary possibilities of 
English must have longed for some instrument with which to prod 
that sleeping consciousness. In this book Dr. Carew seems to have 
given us a more or less efficient instrument. There is no doubt that 
he has succeeded to an amazing extent in bringing into a systematic 
grouping, as the preface states, “various phrases and turns of expression 
met with in our current literature.” If the pupil learns nothing else 
he will at least become familiar with most of the traditional com- 
binations of words which made it possible for O. Henry to write 
“Calloway’s Code.” Whether this familiarity will effect Dr. Carew’s 
further purpose of stimulating him “to develop his own creative 
faculty and thus produce at will new forms and expressions” only 
actual use of the book in the classroom can show. Unquestionably it 
ought to prove of valuable assistance to all teachers of advanced 
English. 


HE AGONY OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, by Rev. J. M. Lelen 
(Baltimore: O’Donovan Brothers. 25 cents), is a meditation on 
the Agony of our Divine Savior in the Garden of Olives, with the 
general purpose of helping the reader to prepare for his own agony. 
The importance of frequent reflection on this subject cannot be over- 
emphasized and there is much in this little treatise to assist those who 
make use of it. 


PYEOWULF AND THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG, edited by Fr. 

Klaeber. (New York: D. C. Heath & Co.) This is an unusually 
welcome volume both for students of Anglo-Saxon and for those whose 
interest takes them no further than a knowledge of the nature of this 
oldest epic of English literature. The text is preceded by an argument 
which summarizes the incidents of the poem and by an interesting 
commentary on its characteristics, such as the fabulous and the his- 
torical elements. Particularly interesting is the section dealing with 
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the Christian coloring of the epic, recognizing, as it does, a deep spir- 
itual meaning beneath the heroic adventures and in the hero himself 
a resemblance to the Christian Redeemer. A copious bibliography and 
scholarly notes add value to an exceptionally useful work. 


IHE CAUSES OF HEART FAILURE, by William Henry Robey, M.D. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $1.00), is one of the 
volumes of the “Harvard Health Talks” series and the reference in the 
title is not to the deadly failure of the heart, but to such failing of its 
powers as brings illness and danger of death. Undoubtedly the dif- 
fusion of proper knowledge with regard to tuberculosis has greatly 
reduced the death rate of that affection. Probably as much can be 
done for heart disease; and such little books.as this, easy to read, brief 
and to the point, will prevent many people from overworking that 
most willing of servants, the heart, and enable them to care reasonably 
for it when there is anything the matter with it. 


HE STORY OF WORLD PROGRESS, by Willis M. West. (Boston: 

Allyn & Bacon. $2.00.) The author has accomplished quite suc- 
cessfully the task of presenting in less than seven hundred pages 
an outline of European history. His interesting style, together with 
the excellent maps and illustrations, make the volume a suitable text 
for a one-year high school course. Yet, despite an obvious effort to 
be impartial, some statements occur which are far from accurate. 
Although the account of Luther, Calvin, and the English Reformation 
is candid, and the sketch of the early Jesuits is marked by sincere 
admiration, the following passages, and others of the same kind, are 
found: “Until about 700 a. p., even in the West, most men looked upon 
the Bishop of Rome only as one among the five great patriarchs”; 
Huss was burned “despite the Emperor’s solemn pledge for safety”; 
the religious wars in France were a struggle “between the Huguenots 
and their persecutors”; while Voltaire is depicted as a liberator of the 
human mind. It is surprising also to find no mention of either New- 
man or Wesley. Such regrettable statements and omissions mar an 
otherwise excellent textbook and render it unsuitable, unless revised, 
for Catholic schools. 


ARINA, by Isabel C. Clarke. (New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00.) 

The power of the Church and especially of the Blessed Sacrament 
to mold heroic types of character and to win over perforce the most 
bigoted souls has never been so well portrayed as in this, Miss Clarke’s 
latest story. Her novels are all novels with a purpose, which, accord- 
ing to some critics, detracts from their perfect artistry, but Miss Clarke 
would throw down her pen to-morrow, we feel confident, were her 
books to go forth to the world without an evident message of the truth 
of Catholicism. With eighteen books to her credit, Miss Clarke shows 
no sign of weariness. She is just as accurate and clear-cut in her 
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portraiture, just as apt and lively in her conversations, just as inter- 
esting and vivid in her oft-repeated descriptions of scenes English and 
Roman. We feel that this book is even better than some of its prede- 
cessors, for she puts more of herself into it. 


E MARRIAGE VERDICT, by Frank H. Spearman (New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00), proves that he is as well able to 
picture the Middle West of high finance as he was to portray the Far 
West of the cowboy and the rancher. For the first time in fiction we 
have a clear-cut presentation of the Pauline privilege, worked out in 
perfect accordance with the rulings of canon law. The novel deals 
with the labor troubles of a steel industry and the merits of the 
twelve-hour day. We recommend the book highly both for the novelty 
of its plot and the artistry of its craftsmanship. 


ANDBOOK OF THE CATHOLIC EVIDENCE GUILD, compiled by 

James Byrne. (London: Catholic Truth Society.) This inter- 
esting handbook gives us a good insight into the spirit and activities 
of the English laymen’s movement known as the Catholic Evidence 
Guild. They are a body of men and women specially trained by the 
clergy to preach the gospel in the open air to the non-Catholics of 
England. In five chapters Mr. Byrne describes the origin of the Guild, 
its scope, its aims, its future, its constitution, its methods of training, 
its outdoor work, its devotional spirit. The Archbishop of West- 
minster styles the active members of the Guild the Westminster Dioc- 
esan Catechists, for they are modeled after the catechists that help the 
missionaries to instruct converts in pagan.lands. They are doing an 
excellent work for the Church, a work that we hope may some day be 
carried on in the streets of our large cities. 


ATECHISM THEOLOGY, by J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) This little volume has been 
written to fill the ever-growing demand for some improved method of 
religious instruction. Heretofore emphasis has been placed on the 
memorizing of certain set questions and answers, often in language 
somewhat difficult to understand. This frequently results in lack of 
interest not only in the study of doctrine, but even in religion as such. 
The Catechism Theology aims to arouse interest by presenting the 
matter as a series of facts to be grasped by the intelligence rather than 
as a series of set answers to be learned by rote. Besides being an 
excellent summary of the chief points of Catholic doctrine, it proves 
each point as soon as presented. This is especially necessary at the 
present time when doubt is in the very air, and even little children 
need to be given the reasonable grounds for their faith. The book can 
be used with profit by older children, teachers of religion, converts, 
and outsiders interested in the Church. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The issues of The Catholic Mind from March 22d to May 22d (5 
cents each) offer unusually excellent treatment of topics both vital 
and timely. “Catholic Exegesis,” “The Inspiration of the Bible,” “The 
Ideal of Christian Marriage,” from the pens of Doctor Downey, Father 
Hugh Pope, O.P., and Mrs. Wilfrid Ward (March 22d), cannot be too 
highly recommended to Catholic and non-Catholic. Of equally high 
character is the courteous and penetrating criticism of Wells— 
“Poisoned Wells”—by Father Daly, S.J., and Father E. Boyd Barrett’s 
“Thought Reading” (April 8th). A well-assorted group by Wilfrid 
Parsons, S.J. (“The Nature of Miracles,” “The Testimony of Miracles” 
and “The Divinity of Christ”) appeared on April 22d. The issue of 
May 8th reprints Francis McCullagh’s graphic account of “The Execu- 
tion of Butchkavitch,” with a brief statement of the relations of “The 
Popes and the Jews” and an appeal to the missionary spirit as “The 
Need of the Hour,” and Father Hull, S.J., treats in the issue of May 22d 
“An Argument Against Catholicism.” Another publication from the 
America Press is a short study of the Mass—“The Unending Sacrifice” 
—by Rev. John C. Reville, S.J. (10 cents). 

Our Sunday Visitor Press has put out a group of pamphlets, com- 
posed largely of excerpts from non-Catholic sermons and public ut- 
terances calculated to dispel bigotry: Intolerance, The Curse of Our 
Country, Catholics Want No Union of Church and State Here, 
Catholic Church Not in Politics, Freemasonry and the Catholic 
Church (15 cents each). The Catholic Truth Society, Pittsburgh, 
presents an address, marked by scholarship and good will, made by 
Rev. Thomas F. Coakley to the Baptist Ministers of Pittsburgh, on 
The Contribution of the Roman Catholic Church to the World (5 
cents), also a war incident, The High Mother of God’s House, told 
by Dr. Coakley (20 cents). 

The Bible: What It Is and How to Use It, by Very Rev. Wm. 
Hogan, C.SS.R. (International Catholic Truth Society, 5 cents), covers 
its subject briefly and fully. Privately published is a most practical 
and simple Study of the Constitution of the United States in Question 
and Answer, by James V. Harwood (Cleveland, Ohio, 4106 Bridge 
Avenue). This booklet has stood the test of the classroom, and should, 
therefore, claim the attention of teachers. 

We have from The Catholic Truth Society (London) The Call of 
the East, the interesting story of the Jesuit missions in India, well 
told by Rev. F. Bertrand, S.J., and the fascinating story of The Music 
of the Church related by Richard A. B. Burke. Dr. Towers’s beauti- 
ful exposition of What Is Purgatory Like? should be carefully read 
by the Catholic and passed on to his non-Catholic friends. A practical 
and earnest protest against birth-control is voiced by a Catholic 
Woman Doctor in A City Full of Boys and Girls. In a brief fore- 
word Father Hugh Pope, O.P., admirably sums up the Church’s posi- 
tion in this very vital matter. The Sisters of Mercy retells the story 
of their foundress, their foundation and growth. 

A timely and desirable statement regarding The Menace of 
Morphine, Heroin and Cocaine, by Montaville Flowers and H. R. 
Bonner, published by the International Narcotic Education Associa- 
tion (Pasadena, Cal.), should be studied by teachers and all who may 
use influence to combat the destructive drug habits. 

The latest League of Nations publications of the World Peace 
Foundation (40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 5 cents each) give the 1920- 
1923 “Handbook on the League of Nations” and a summary of the 
situation as regards “America and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice.” 
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